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Canadian  wheat  acreage  1935  placed  at  25,987,000  acres  against 
27,099,000  last  year,  basis  June  survey  for  Ontario  and  Prairie  Provinces 
and  intentions  for  other  provinces.    Winter  wheat  production  estimated  at 
14,143,000  bushels  against  14,365,000  in  1932.     Spring  wheat  showed  fur- 
ther depreciation  during  July.    Condition  is  well  "below  average,  with 
prospects  for  poorest  yield  on  record.    Western  wheat  prospects  declined 
26  per  cent  in  July  and  were  39  per  cent  below  a  year  ago,  considering 
acreage  and  condition.     In  the  past  2  weeks  grain  crops  were  further 
damaged  by  heat  and  drought  in  previously  affected  districts.     The  chief 
damage  was  to  crops  which  reached  filling  stage  during  that  time.    Ma tup- 
ring  took  place  without  sufficient  moisture  and  both  yield  and  quality 
will  be  affected.     Grasshoppers  caused  additional  damage  southern  areas 
Prairie  Provinces.  (Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  telegrams  of  August  9 
and  10,1933). 

Rumania  grain  production  estimates  for  1933,  in  bushels,  with 
1932  in  parentheses:  wheat,  108,393,000  (55,538,000);  barley,  78,631,000 
(67,387,000);  oats,  51,670,000  (44,276,000).  (International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  Rome,  August  8,  1933). 

nnnlndia  estimate  1933  wheat  production,  352,875,000Qg|^shels  from 
32,992/acres  compared  with  335,896,000  bushels  from  33,803/acres  in  1932- 
(Director  of  Statistics,  Calcutta,  August  10,1933). 

England  and  Wales  area  for  harvest,  1933  in  acres,  with  1932 
figures  in  parentheses :    wheat,  1,660,000  (1,288,000);  barley,  751,000 
(961,000);  oats,  1,494,000  (1,580,000);  potatoes,  518,000  (504,000); 
sugar  beets,  364,000  (255,000).    Production,  1933,  in  bushels,  with  1932 
fi^es  in  parentheses:  wheat,  56,107,000  (41,253,000);  barley,  28,292,000 
(35,793,000);  oats,  81,295,000  (87,570,000).  Number  of  hogs  as  of  June  3, 
1933,  with  1932  in  parentheses:  Breeding  sows,  404,000  (424,000);  other, 
2,660,000  (2,757,000);  total,  3,064,000  (3,181,000).   (Agricultural  Atta- 
che E.  A.  Foley,  London,  August  9  and  11,  1933). 

Germany  expected  to  raise  import  duties,  effective  August  16, 
as  follows  in  cents  per  pound,  existing  rates  in  parentheses:  Prunes, 
in  sacks,  2.94  (1.47);  prunes  in  boxesT  7.34  (2,94);  fresh  plums,  2.94 
(1.47);  plum  butter,  8.81  (1.47),   (Agricultural  Attache  L.  V.  Steere, 
Berlin,  August  11,  1933.     Converted  basis  August  10  exchange  rates). 
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BREAD  GRAIITS 

Suimary  of  recejat  "bread  ^rain  information 

TTheat  production  in  18  countries  so  far  reported  officially  for  1933 
now  stands  at  1,569,053,000  "bushels  against  1.890^,260.000  bushels  in  1932. 
Last  year  these  countries  accounted  for  58.8  percent  of  the  estimated  total 
Torld  V7heat  crop  exclusive  of  Russia  and  China.    The  slight  advc-ncc  of  the 
1933  total  this  week  over  last  vreck  is  accounted  for  "by  sn  upvrard  revision 
of  less  than  5,000,000  "bushels  in  the  current  Hungarian  crop,  wLiich  is  now 
placed  at  87^412,000  "bushels.    The  crop  in  Italy  is  expected  to  "be  a'bout  as 
large  as  the  277,153,000  "bushels  produced  last  year,  provided  favorable 
weather  prevails  througliout  the  harvest.     In  any  event,  a  "better  quality 
crop  is  seen  this  year  than  last. 

Better  growing  conditions  durin£i;  July  greatly  improved  wheat  crop 
prospects  in  central  and  western  Europe,  according  to  cabled  advices  from 
Assistant  Agric-oltural  Commissioner  Christy  at  Berlin.     In  Soviet  Russia, 
conditions  at  the  end  of  July  indicated  good  yields  in  sor^thom  regions,  a.1- 
though  weeds  arc  abundant  and  harvesting  operations  were  regarded  as  unsatis- 
f.ictory,    European  markets  were  more  active  during  July,  with  acquisitions 
of  foreign  wheat,  largely  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  running  fairly  large. 
The  unfavorable  crop  reports  from  ITorth  America  also  stimulated  trade  in 
domestic  Europcazi  wheat.    The  presence  of  a  western  European  carryover  larger 
than  in  recent  years,  however,  has  prevented  prices  from  advancing  materially 
in  most  producing  areas.     Stocks  in  most  countries  appear  sufficient  to  covor 
needs  until  new  crops  become  available,    G-ermany  has  imposed  a  milling  quota 
for  domestic  wheat  of  97  percent  effective  August  16,  with  certain  exceptions. 

World  shipments  of  wheat  including  flour  during  July  1933  were  slightly 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.  The  increase  was  the  result  of  larger  shipments 
from  Argentina  and  Australia,  principally  the  former  country.    United  States 
exports  were  unusually  low  last  month,    l^et  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
terms  of  wheat  reached  only  32,299,000  bushels  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1933,  according  to  preliminary  rctijrns.    The  corresponding  figure  for  the 
preceding  year  was  123,775,000  bushels.     In  recent  months,  the  United  States 
had  an  import  balance  in  wheat  as  grain,  but  flour  exports,  although  lower 
than  last  year,  liave  been  large  enough  to  maint.ain  a  monthly  net  export  of 
wheat  and  flour.    It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  most  of  the  imported 
wheat  is  milled  in  bond  for  reexport  as  flour,  and  pays  no  duty  for  consuxnp- 
tion  in  the  United  States. 

Danube  Basin  wheat  situation 

The  forecast  of  1933  wheat  production  in  the  4  lower  Danube  Basin 
countries  remains  unchanged  at  317,830,000  bushels,  compared  with  the  1932 
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production  of  219,372,000  bushels,  and  an  average  of  332,615,000  bushels  for 
th.^  years  1927  to  1931  inclusive,  according  to  a  report  of  July  20  from  Agri- 
eviltural  Attache  Louis  G.  Michael' at  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia, 

A  revision  of  the  Hungarian  wheat  production  estimate  for  1933,  how- 
ever, received  by  cablegram  from  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
at  Rome  on  August  7,  places  the  yield  at  87,412,000  bushels,  compared  with 
77,161,000  bushels,  the  estimate  included  in  the  above  total  of  317,830,000 
bushels.     Continued  rainy  weather  dviring  June  caused  lodgisg  of  the  wheat  ,  in 
many  districts.    But  by  the  beginning  of  July  the  weather  became  sunny  and 
seasonably  warm  in  Bulga.ria  and  the  southern  districts  of  Yugoslavia,  and  by 
July  10  similar  conditions  became  general  throughout  the  Danube'  Basin.  The 
arrival  of  warm  weather  hastened  ripening  and  harvesting  was  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  month.    The  quality  of  this  year's  crop  is  gen- 
erally good  in  all  Danube  Basin  countries,  but  there  will  be  no  exceptionally 
heavy  wheat  on  account  of  the  cool  weather  which  prevailed  at  ripening  tine. 

The  quality  of  the  gluten  is  expected  to  be  average  to  good. 

The  revised  estimate  of  Mr.  Michael  of .the  acreage  of  winter  and 
spring  wheat  for  harvest  in  the  Danube  Basin  totals  .19,299,000  acres,  com- 
pared with  19,348,000  acres  forecasted  on  Juno  22  and  18,631,.000  acres  har- 
vested in  1932,     The  slight  revision  from  the  June  estimate  is  due  to  a  . 
recently  published  official  statement  of  the  area  planted  for  harvest  in 
1933  in  Hungary. 

The  forecasted  1933  wheat  production  for  the  Danube  Basin  of 
317,830,000  bushels  indicates  an  export  surplus  from  this  year's  crop  of 
about  48,000,000  bushels.     This  is  thought  to  represent  the  total  supply 
of  wheat  available  for  export  during  1933-34,  since  there  is  practically  no 
carry-over  from  the  previous  season's  crop,    Yery  little  of  the  new  crop 
wheat  was  exported  during  Jvlj,  dwo  to  the  lateness  of  the  harvest,  '  The 
delayed  harvest  caused  depiction  of  stocks  in  miller' s  hands  .and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  small  arrivals  of  new  wheat,  increased  spot  prices.  The., 
only  important  event  in  the  spot  market  was  the  sale  of  382,000  bushels  of 
old  wheat  by  the  Bulgarian  Government  Grain  Purchasing  Bureau  during  the 
latter  part  of  June  and  the  first  half  of  July.     These  sales  were  necessary 
because  of  the  general  depletion  of  stocks.    Futures  markets  were  very  ac- 
tive beginning  vith.  July  10,  the  price  advances  on  world  markets  being  re- 
flected in  a  better  feeling  and  firmer,  tendency-  on  the  Danubiazi  markets. 
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PEED  -.GRAIITS 

gamniary  of  recent  feed  g:ra.in  info rmat ion 

Tiie  1933  "barley  production  in  19  coiantries  so  far  reported  totals 
869,917,000  "bushels,  which  is  a  decrease  of  15.5  percent  from  the  produc- 
tion in  the  sane  countries  last  year.    The  first  estinato  of  the  oarley 
crop  in  Italy  is  10,380,000  "bushels,  which  is  10  percent  "below  the  produc- 
tion of  last  year,  and  is  the  smallest  harvest  since  1927.    In  Hungary  the 
previous  estimate  of  the  "Darley  crop  has  "been  increased  "by  raore  than  1,300- 
000  "bushels  to  54,447,000  "bushels,  which  is  the  lau'gest  crop    within  present 
"botindaries.     The  total  prodaction  in  the  European  countries  reported  is  4 
percent  "below  that  of  last  year. 

The  total  1933  oats  production  in  16  countries  so  far  reported  amounts 
to  1,449, 9  7  8, CmDO  "bushels,  T^iich  is  a  29  percent  decrease  from  the  1932 
production  in  those  countries.    The  first  estimate  of  the  oats  crop  in 
Italy  is  38,093,000  "bushels,  which  is  more  than  11  percent  "below  the  average 
of  the  past  five  years.     In  Hungary  the  previous  oats  estimate  has  "been  in- 
creased to  21,495,000  "bushels,  which  is  more  than  1  percent  "below  the  1932 
production.    The  total  production  in  the  European  countries  so  far  reported 
is  more  thnn  S  percent  "below  that  of  last  year. 

The  previous  estimate  of  the  1933  com  crop  in  Hungary  has  "been  in- 
creased "by  -jDout  16,400,000  "bushels  to  77,437.000  bushels,  which  is  more 
than  19  percent  "below  the  heavy  production  of  last  year,  "but  is,  with  that 
exception,  the  largest  crop  since  1925.    The  total  production  in  the  European 
countries  so  far  reported  is  23  percent  "below  that  of  the  same  countries  in 
1932.     See  page  178  for  ta'bles  showir^  feed  grain  trade  and  prices. 


DRY  BEAMS 

United  States  imports  of  dry  "beans  show  increase 

Foreign  "oean  svqjplies  have  had  little  direct  effect  on  the  domestic 
market,  for  United  States  classes  of  "beans  the  past  year  or  two  since  domestic 
prices  of  most  classes  have  "been  near  or  'oelow  the  amount  of  our  import  duty. 
The  greatest  effect  has  pro"ba"bly  "been  in  limiting  the  foreign  narkct  for  our 
surplus  through  the  ample  supplies  in  many  of  the  surplus  producing  countries. 
In  the  coming  season  if  domestic  -crice.s  should  go  significantly  above  the 
$3.00  per  100  poT:inds  duty  on  imports  it  is  probable  that  the  demand  for 
domestic  beans  xrill  also  be  affected  by  -oressure  of  any  surplus  supplies  in 
foreign  surplus  producing    regions,  especially  the  Danube  region,  Japan  and 
Chile.    This  lias  already  been  demonstrated  by  the  increase  in  imports  the 
past  3  months. 
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Early  reports  from  Rumania,  Japan  and  Chile  tend  to  indicate  a  reduction 
in  production  in  Rumania,  which  probably  extends  to  other  Danube  bean  producing 
countries,  but  increased  production  in  Japan  and  Chile.    On  the  other  hand 
there  is  prospect  of  a  reduced  carry-over  in  Japan  and  Chile  as  against  an 
increase  in  carry-over  in  Rumania.    While  few  definite  figures  are , available 
the  prospect  seems  to  be  more  probable  for  a  reduction  rather  than  an  increase 
in  total  supplies  in  the  important  surplus  producing  countries  the  coming  season. 
If  some  trade  reports  current  in  Europe  turn  out  to  be  accurate  there  ma,y  be  a 
definite  shortage  there,  which  would  create  a  European  market  for  Japanese  and 
Chilean  surpluses,  but  further  confirmation  of  these  reports  is  needed.  There 
is  also  ample  opportunity  for  later  weather  to  alter  conditions,  materially. 
See  release  B-13,  "WORLD  DRY  BEA];^  PROSPECTS,    August  8,  1933. 


COTTOU 

Cotton  Production  reduced  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 

Production  of  cotton  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  for  the  1932-33  season  is 
reported  at  120,533  bales  of  478  pounds  net,  according  to  a  report  dated  June  21, 
just  received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forests  of  the  Sudan  G-overn- 
ment.    This  compares  with  205,991  bales  in  1931-32.    Of  the  1932-33  production, 
105,375  bales  were  Sakellaridis  cotton  and  15,158  bales  American,  compared  with 
187,277  and  18,713  bales,  respectively,  during  the  previou.s  season.    The  drop 
in  Sakellaridis  production  is  due  to  the  low  yield  in  the  G-ezira  district,  v/here 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  and  cotton  pests  made  the  yield  exceptionally  low, 
being  77,804  boles  compeared  with  166,817  bales  in  1931-32.    The  yields  in  other 
regions  were  comparatively  good,    A  trade  source  states  that  small  quantities  of 
the  superior  grades  were  obtained,  and  although  the  premiums  paid  for  the  best 
grades  were-  low,  improvements  was  expected.    "It  is  also  stated  that  between 
15,000  and  16,000  acres  less  cotton  will  be  cultivated  for  the  1933-34  crop. 


TOBACCO 

Rhodesian  tobacco  loroduction  not  excessive 

Present  indications  are  that  Southern  Rhodesia  may  have  about  11,100,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  for  export  to  Great  Britain  for  the  1933-34  crop  year,  accord, 
ing  to  Agricultural  Attache  C.  C.  Taylor,  quoting  the  Government  Statistical 
Bureau  of  Southern  Rhodesia.    The  Bureau  has  published  figures  indicating  that 
in  1932033,  G-reat  Britain  imported  10,535,000  pounds  of  Rliodesian  raw  leaf,  a 
volume  more  than  double  the  imports  of  the  preceding  3  seasons.    It  is  signi- 
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ficant,  however,  that  the  rate  of  delivery  for  cons-umption  to  British  manu- 
facturers from  ■bonded  warehouses  has  "been  advancing  steadily  for  the  past  7 
yea,rs.     Total  deliveries  for  cons-umption  in  1932-33  (year  eroded  March  31) 
stood  at  8,061,000  pounds  against  only  3,100,000  pounds  in  19:^-23.    At  the 
end  of  that  season,  there  were  supplies  on  hand  to  m.eet  requirements  for  61 
months,  at  the  current  rate  of  constanption.    On  March  31,  133  3,  stocks  were 
eq'ual  to  only  18  months  cons-umption  at  current  rates.     The  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  Rhodosiazi  leaf  has  displaced  some  Ai^crican  flue-cured  tohacco  in 
British  factories.    See  foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  20,  1933,  page  321 
for  a  statement  on  substitution. 


FRUIT.  VEGETABLES  AITD  ITUTS 

Mediterranean  raisin  and  curra-nt  crp-ps  reduced 

Mildew  and  oth<^r  agencies  have  caused  reductions  in  the  1933  raisin  esti- 
mates for  Valencia  and  Smyrna,  and  also  in  the  Greek  currant  crop,  according 
to  cahled  advices  of  Augtist  9  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  llielsen  at  Mar- 
seille, ?rance,    ITitla  the  Valencia  raisins  noT7  -olaced  at  5,000  short  tons  and 
52,000  short  tons  reported  for  Smyrna,  the  com.hined  raisin  crops  of  1933  in 
Spain,  Smyrna  and  Grucce  now  total  93,200  short  tons  a.gainst  117,300  short 
tons  for  1932,     See  v^^e  93  of  "Foreign  Crops  and  Markets",  July  24,  1933  for 
details.    The  Greek  currant  crop  is  now  placed  at  125,000  short  tons  against 
144,000  short  tons  in  1933.    Raisin  exports  from  Smyrna  during  J-aly  amounted 
to  347  short  tons  against  none  in  July  193?,  with  Germany  taking  most  of  the 
exports.    For  the  ciirrent  season  to  July  31,  Smyraa  raisin  exports  reached 
65,853  short  tons  against  27,481  short  tons  last  year.    Exports  of  Greek  cur- 
rants also  were  larger  th-an  last  year  to  July  31, 


LIVESTOCK.  MEAT  AND  WOOD 

Canadian  cattle  export  thro-ugh  Montreal  increase 

Exports  of  the  Canadian  cattle  through  Montreal  for  the  first  7  months 
of  1933,  at  ahout  28,000  head,  wero  more  than  double  the  corresponding  1932 
exports,  according  to  Consul  J.  H.  Keeley  at  Montreal,    The  recent  upward  move- 
ment in  sterling  exchange  has  tended  to  stimulate  the  cattle  export  "business, 
hut  "basically  the  improvement  is  attrihuted  to  the  agreements  reached  at  the 
Ottawa  Conference.    Interest  is  now  moving  toward  the  question  of  adequate 
supplies  of  beef  animals  suitable  for  export.    Shipping  interests  have  ex- 
pressed doubt  with  respect  to  the  present  supply  situation.    There  are  indi- 
cations, however,  of  considerable  breeder  interest  in  the  revived  British 
market  for  beef  cattle. 
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^  ■  ^'    •     -THE  SOVIET  AQSiiRI'M  POLICY  a/ 

The  problem  of  the  relation  of  goverrancnt  to  agriculture  has  "boen  much 
to  the  fore  in'rocent  yearji,  in  one  form  or  ai:.other,  not  only  in  tlie  United 
Sta-tep,  "but  in  m3::iy  rthftr  countries  of  the  world,    puhlic  attention  in  this 
connection  ha,s  been  especiallv  attracted  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, as  Soviet  E^jissia  is  officially  kno-vvn;  fir^t,  hecaiise  of  its  im- 
portance, actual  and  potential,  in  the  world  agricultural  economy;  and  second- 
ly, because  of  the  revolutionary  crDcrirr.ent  not?  in  progrens  in  Husoian  agri- 
culture involving  its  reorganisation  .yiiong  colloctivistic  lines. 

In  approaching  the  x)roblem  of  the  relation  of  government  to  agriculture 
in  the  Scviet  Union,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  at  the  outset  a  fundamental 
distinction  from  the  situation  prevailing  in  other  co'iintries.     It  lies  in 
the  predominance  of  goverrjment  control  and  administration  of  the  T7holo  econom- 
ic system,  of  which  agriculture  forms  .an  integral  part.     Vvhile  many  other 
corntries  have  gone  la.r  along  tn:.  path  of  government  intervention,  particu- 
larly in  times  of  emergency,  the  Soviet  Union '^ent  much,  f'xr the r  .    It  is  this 
fact  in  conjiziction  Tdth  the  exceedingly  importai^t  position  which  agriculture 
occiTpies  in  the  national  economy  of  Soviet  KuEEia  tha.t  makes  the  agrarian 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Goverrmont  so  significant. 

The  Soviet  State  exer-cisec  a  monopolistic  control  over  the  whole 
economic  structure  and  resources  of  the  coLintry,    .It  ovms  and  operates  the 
large-scade  industry,  mines,  pover  plants ,  railways,  shipping  aiid  other 
means  of  communica,tion.     It  engages  in  faming  on  its  o^^  account  through 
the  institution  of  .stance  farms,  ard  it  Largely  controls  peasant  agriculture 
through  the  orga-iisa.tion  of  collective  farmang.     It  has  an  exclusive  monopoly 
of  barlcing,  currency,  foreign  tra^de,  and  oxch^onge  operations.    It  controls 
the  domestic  channels  of  distribution  in  its  capa-city  as  manufacturer, 
fa„rrier,  merchant,  shipper,  and  banker.    Moreover,  by  administrative  m.easuros 
it  can  suppress  such  private  competition  as  still  exists.    All  these  branches 
of  economic  life  are  subjected  to  the  system  of  economic  7..1anning  by  the 
state;  they  a,rc  within  the  orbit  of  "planned  economy"  as  It  is  understood 
and  practiced  in  the  Soviet  Union,    Little  scope  is  left  in  the  economic 
sphere  to  private  capitalistic  enterprise. 

It  is  true  that  the  nrivate  market,  however    diminished  or  limited 
in  scope,  has  never  become  entirely  extinct,-  at  any  rate  as  far  as  petty 
trade  is  concerned. 


a/  Prepared  by  L.  Volin,  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist,  Foreign  Agricixltural 
Service  Division.     This  study  represents,  vdth  some  sup.pl cmentajry  material,  a 
section  of  chapter  711,  in  a  printed  report  entitled  "World  Trade  Barriers  in 
Relation  to  American  Agricultijjre"  (Senate  Document  IvFo,  70,  73rd.  Congress,  1st 
Session),  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sconom.ics,  United  Sta„tes 
Departm.ent  of  Agric^xLture ,  in  response  to  Senate  Rosolvition  280,  72d  Congress, 
1st  Session.  ■ 
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The  very  systera  of  distribitior  v/herety  some  classes  of  population, 
principally  the  inoustrial  vzorkers,  are  entitled  to  rations  of  such  articles 
as  br^^ad  and  other  essentials  at  fixed  prices,  whilo  oth  **s,  including 
mostly  the  so-called  "doclaBsod"  groups,  oust  depend  on  the  private  market 
with  its  hi^^er  prices  for  their  cupplies,  nakes  a  certain  amount  of  private 
trade  indispcnsahle.    Finally  the  Soviet  policy  toward  private  enterprise,  which 
has  been  unmistakably    restrictive  in  its  general  attitude,  has  on  occasions 
-.relaxed  in  the  direction  of  greater  liberality,  at  least  in  the  realm  of  trade. 
This  v.as  notably  the  case  in  1921  when  the  llev:  Economic  Policy,  or  the  "ITep", 
was  introduced  and  a^in  to  a  mch  more  limited  extent  in  the  s-ojmer  of  1332, 

But  whatever  the  concessions  n:ade  to  private  enterprise  the  dominance 
of  the  Soviet  State  in  the  economic  sphere  remains  fundrmenta.lly  unaltered. 
From  the  fields  of  large-scale  industry  and  foreign  trade,  over  which  the 
Soviet  State  e-'.rly  asserted  a  monopoly,  it  extended  its  dominance  to  domestic 
trade  r.nd  finally,  during  the  last  few  years,  to  agriculture  -  that  branch  of 
economic  life  which  had  been  tho  citadel  of  economic  inc'-ivi  dual  ism  in  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Soci'-^list  Republics.    Today  the  col]  ectiviza.tion  of  a^griculture  is 
an  achieved  fact.    For  an  under stpndin;?  of  how  it  has  come  about  it  is  necess- 
ary to  review  briefly  the  course  of  recent  Erassian  agrari-'-ji  evolution. 

The  Ap^rarian  Revolution 

The  agrarian  revolution  of  1917-18  led  to  the  enthronement  of  the 
small  peasant  landholder,    Even  before  the  revolution  he  was  an  important 
figure  in  the  :^ssian  land  econonv.    For  he  wa.s  adding,  through  purchase  of 
the  estate  land  owned  by  the  large  landowners,  to  the  area  originally  allotted 
to  him  during  the  emancipation  from  serfdom  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.    ITotv/ith standing  this  general  trend  toward  the  liquidation  of  large 
landed  properties,  they  still  accounted,  on  the  eve  of  the  revolution  of  1917, 
for  approximately  one-third  of  the  land  area  of  European  Russia  in  farms, 
although  they  shcTOd  considerable  variation  in  importance  from  region  to 
region. 

Much  of  the  estate  land,  however,  was  in  forest,  was  uncropred,  or 
was  leased  to  the  peasants,  thus  dii-ninishing  still  further  the  significance 
of  estate  farming  as  distinguished  from  land  ownership,  and  increasing  the 
importance  of  peasant  agriculture.    But  the  extension  by  the  pre-war  Russian 
peasantry  of  its  land  area  through  mrch-ase  and  lease,  was  often  due  more 
to  a.dversity  than  to  prosperity.    For  tho  rapidly  growing  rural  population 
could  not  find  for  various  re-asons  -  chiefly  insufficient  industrialization 
of  the  country  -  an  £*dequate  outlet  in  nonagri cultural  occupations;  while 
the  holdings  originally  allotted  during  the  emancipation  wore  too  smaj.1  or 
ill-balanced,  and  the  intonsificat ion  of  farming  was  too  limited,  to  support 
the  growing  population.    As  a  result,  the  leasing  or  purchase  of  additional 
land  became  the  only  way  out  of  distress  for  a  large  number  of  peasants. 
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Under  sach  conditions,  the  peasant's  iiad  to  pay  for  the  land  a  heavy  tri1>. 
ute  to  the  lojidownors ,  in  hif^  rentals  and  xurchase  price  in  addition  to  the 
ex:ccsBive  redemption  pa.,\'2ionts  for-tho  area  ori-'ginaily.  allotted  during  the  eman- 
cipation.   On  the  other  hrnd,  there  \iovq  a  good  many  peasants,  among  the  "better- 
to-do  groups,  who  er:tendGd  their  s/rea  throUiqjh  purchase  and  lease  -  even 
leasing  land  from  the  poor  peasants  who  v/ere  not  able  to  cultivate  their 
allotments  -  in  order  to  engago  in  commorcial  farming.    For  the  Eussian 
peasantry  has  not  "been  n,  strictly  homogeneous  economic  group;  it  ha^s  "been 
marked  "by  division  into  different  laynrs  of  prosperity  with  the  landless 
proletariat  r^-t  the  hottom  and  the  stron  poacaiT.t,  approaching  ei  capitalis- 
tic fa.rraer,  at  the  top.    Together  vdth  estate  fa.r.ning,  this  upp  r  stratum  of 
the  peasantry  plr.yed  a.  significant  role  in  coiXaaorcia-1  agriculture,  pa.rtic- 
ularly  in  the  case  of  such  cash  crops  b.z  V;hT!at,    It  is  important  to  hear 
this  fact  in  mind  in  considering  the  enci-oachr.ent  of  small  }mBant  Oiltiva- 
tion  on  lar;gc-scale  agriculoiiro  in  prr.«v;ar  EjuL'-via, 

Shortly  after  the  revolutior..  of  Fotniary  1317  and  "before  the 
Eolsheviki  camo  into  poworj  the  pn/xs-nts  took  the  law  i-nto  their  own  hands 
and  proceeded  in  r.rny  sections  with  the  seisure  of  the  estates.    The  first 
step  of  the  Soviet  Govcrv'ment  on  coming  into  power  in.  t"he  autumn  of  1917 
was  to  sanction  the.  diviiii.on  of  the  estate  land  among  the ipea.sants  rnd  to 
abolish  priVf^oo  property  in  land  a.s  a  legal  institution,  and  this  principle^ 
aj though  it  had  su"bsGquentiy  undergone  modification  in  some  important 
respects,  has  nevertheless  remined  tlio  cornerstone  of  Soviet  agrarian 
legislation.    It  may  "be  noted  that  the  Soviet  Government  in  its  initial 
stage  was  --ctuall7>r  a  coalition  of  the  EolshcviJci  -and  the  left  wing  of  the 
Socialist  Hovolv^tionary  Prrty,  the  latter  "b'-'ing  largely  rcsponsi"ble  for 
the  early  Soviet  agrarian  policy,   '"nd  legislation.    The  Socialist  Eovolu- 
tionaries  represent  a  current  of  Irasaian  socialism  whidi  has,  "been  f --vora'bly 
inclined  tovv'ard  sraall- scale,  fcirJJ.y,  j-^'^'-'SPnt  farming  on  the  "basis  of  a 
comi'.unal  la/ad  tcniare  with  its  periodic  redistribution  and  etjualization  of 
'land  holdings  -  a  charact:ristic  xtussian  syr.tem  of  peasant  land  tenure. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Sol  v/isviki,  who  adhere  to  the  Marxian  theory  with 
its  doctrine  of  the  supericrity  of  large-scale  methods  of  prodtiction  in 
agriculture  a,s  well  as  in  iGonufa-cturing  industry,  have  regarded  small-scale 
farming  in  an  unfavor,-blo  light.    The  exigencies  of  revolutionary  politics, 
however,  ma.de  it  necessary  for  them  to  accept  at  first  a  great  extension 
of  small-scale  peasant  agriculture. 

The  revolution  thus  swept  the  system  of  estate  or  large-scale  capi- 
talistic farraing  entirely  away  and  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  practically 
all  the  available  farm  land,  as  well  as  implements  and  livestock,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sm.all  area  retained  by  the  State,  into  the  hands  of  the 
peasants.    This  process  did  not  stop  simply  m.th  additional  allotment  of 
land  at  the  expense  of  the  confiscated  estates,  but  involved  also  a  very 
sig:'dficant  redistribution  of  the  peasant  holdings.    The  net  result  was  a 
dinanution  in  the  size  and  a  general  leveling    or  eqiaalization  of  peasant 
holdings  v^rith  a  consequent  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  larger 
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holdin-^'s  a.nd  a  decrease  of  the  landless  peasant  households.    Many  of  the  nevr 
farm  units,  hovrever,  "because  of  their  small  size  and  lack  of  necessary 
capital,  were  ill  fitted  for  production,  especially  coiPinercial  production. 

7ith  the  "breair-up  of  the  alliance  "betv/een  the  Bolsheviki  and  the 
Socialist  Revolutionaries  in  the  sunmer  of  1918,  and  the  developing  food 
shortage,  in  the  cities, 'a  change  in  the  Soviet  agrarian  policy  took  place. 
The  Soviet  Government  turned  to  socialist  experiments  in  agricalture;  the 
organization  of  state  farms,  the  encouragement  of  various  forms  of  collec- 
tive farming,  and  later,  to-^vard  the  end  of  this  period  of  so-called  "vrar 
communism",  it  considered  projects  of  even  more  thorough- going  control  of 
all  agricultural  production.    Thus  a  decree  of  the  All-Kussian  Central 

Executive  Committee  issued  in  February  1919  states;"  transition  from 

individual  to  cooperative  forms  of  farming  (land  utilization)  is  necessary. 
Large  Soviet  fa.rms,  commnes,  cooperative  cultivation  of  land,  and  other 
forms  of  cooperative  farming  (land  utilisation)  are  the  best  means  for 
achieving  this  purcose.    Therefore,  all  forms  of  individual  farming  (land 
utilization)  mast  "be  looked  upon  as  passing  and  dying  out." 

Even  earlier  the  Government  adopted  the  policy  of  requisitioning 
the  surplus  produce  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  a/  enlisting  for  this 
task  the  aid  of  the  poorer  groups  among  the  peasantry  together  vrith  the 
city  workers.    This  policy,  coupled  vvith  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  could 
offer  little  to  the  producers  of  farm  products  in  exchange  except  heavily 
depreciated  currency,  greatly  accentuated  the  decline  of  acreage  and  produc- 
tion,  especially  commercial  production  and  cash  crops,  which  set  in  vrith 
the  war  and  revolution.    The  peasants  tended  to  produce  only  for  their  own 
needs,  and  resisted  requisitions.    Thus  a,  contest  "begsn  "between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  peasantry,  wnich  cannot  even  yet  oe  said  to  have  ended.  The 
peasants  wen,  however,  ircportant  concessions  when  the  New  Economic  policy, 
or  the  ""ep"  ,  was  proclaimed  in  t'rie  spring  of  1921. 

The  ITew  Economic  Policy 

r 

The  urgent  need  of  solving  the  food  pro'blem  and  of  allaying  serious 
discontent  led  the  Soviet  Government,, in  the  spring  of  1921,  to  retreat 
from  the  regime  of  "war  communism,"  under  which  the  -private  market  had  "been 
a/  The  Soviet  Government  did  not  originate  the  system  of  requisitions.  The 
system  had  "been  gradually  developed  "by  its  predecessors  during  the  World  War 
and  after  the  revolution  of  Ee'bruary  1917;  hut,  faced  hy  a  critical  situation 
with  some  of  the  most  iniportant  grain  regions  cut  off  hy  the  spreading  civil 
war,  the  Soviet  Government  went  much  further  and  in  a  much  more  drastic  fa,shion 
in  applying  this  system,  and  provoked,  in  the  process,  an  intensive  struggle  in 
the  countryside.    Eor  details  see;  V.p.  Timoshenko,  Agricultural  Russia  and  the 
7?heat  Problem,  1932,  chapter  XIV;  N.  D.  Kondratiev,  The  Grain  Market  and  Its 
Regulation  During  the  T^ar  pjriod  and  Rovdlution  (Russian),  Moscow,  1922; 
Eood  Supply  in  Russia  During  the  ^orld  T7ar,  issued  by  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Pes-ce,  1930;  Maurice  Dobb,  Russia:i  Economic  Development 
since  the  Revolution,  1923,  pp.  109-10. 
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legally  a"bolished,  and  to  inaugurate  a,  more  literal  policy  toward  private 
enterprise.    Tlie  twin  basic  features  of  this  New  Economic  Policy,  with 
which  the  "Nep".- period  was  ushered  in,  were  the  replacement  of  the  reiqliisi- 
tions  of  peasant  prodiice  "by  a  tax  in  kind  (later  commuted  into  money).. and  the 
legalization  of  the  free  market. 

In  its  suhseqaent  development ,•  however ,  the  "Nep"  involved  a  realign- 
ment of  the  whole  Soviet  economic  system.    It  divided  Russian  economic  life 
into  two  important  sectors;     The  socialist  sector,  which  from  the  very  begin- 
ning included  practically  all  large-scale  manufacturing  industries,  mining, 
transportation,  banking,  and  foreign  trade,  and  gradually  embraced  more  and 
more  of  the  domestic  trade;  and  the  individueJistic  sector,  which  included 
retailing,  handicraft  industries,  and,  above  all,  farming. 

The  land  law  of  1932  provided  a  legal  basis  for  the  new  development 
of  the  peasant  farming  on  individualistic  lines.    In  contrast  to  the  policy 
laid  down  in  the  law  of  191S,  the  ne-^  legislation  permitted  the  peasants  to 
choose  v/liatever  form  of  land  tenure  or  type  of  farming  they  desired,  siabjoct, 
of  course,   to  the  general  condition  of  nationalization  of  all  land,  whereby 
it  became  the  property  of  the  Soviet  state.    The  land,  therefore,  still  could 
not  be  legally  sold  or  bought,  mortgaged  or  bequeathed  by  the  holders.    The  new 
law,  however,  permitted,  with  importazit  limitations,  the  leasing  of  land  and 
the  use  of  hired  labor,  previously  forbidden  by  the  Soviet  legislation.  The 
lifting  of  this  ban  was  especially  important  for  the  peasants  who,  \7hether 
because  of  the  lack  of  livestock  or  implements  or  for  other  reasons,  found 
it  impossible  to  cultivate  their  holdings. 

The  "ITep"  period  embra.ced  roughly  the  years  1921-27.    It  was  a  period 
of  economic  recuperation  of  Soviet  Russia  after  the  revolution  and  civil  v/ar. 
The  Soviet  Government,  interested  principally  in  securing  for  the  needs  of 
the  country  a  sufficient  supply  of  foodstuffs  and  other  farm  products  and  in 
consolidating  its  position  on  the  industrial  front,  left  the  peasants  alone 
for  the  most  part.    The  recovery  of  the  grea,tly  reduced  crop  area  was  .at  first 
retarded  by  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  crops  and  the  famine  of  1921,  which 
even  led  to  a  further  serious  decline  of  acreage.    The  year  1922,  in  which 
the  acreage  sown  reached  a  record  low,  served  as  a  turning  point,  and  a  rapid 
recovery  ensaed  during  the  subsequent  years.    A  similar  evolution  can  be 
traced  with  respect  to  numbers  of  livestock. 

As  the  natural  process  of  division  of  the  peasantry  into  different 
economic  stra.ta  or  levels  of  prosperity  began  to  take  place  under  the  influence 
of  the  regime  of  free  conipetition,  the  revived  cooperative  movement  under 
Soviet  control  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  i:iiproving  the  position  of 
the  loss  prosperous  peasfjnts.    Thus  the  third  Soviet  Congress  in  May  of  1925 
declared,  with  regard  to  the  poor  and  middle  elements  of  the  peasantry:  "The 
union  of  these  classes  of  peasantry  through  cooperation  and,  in  the  first 
instance,  agricultural  and  credit  cooperation,  is  the  only  correct  method  of 
increasing  their  economic  power  and    of  wagging  the  struggle  against  exploitation 
on  th;^  part  of  the  wealthy  usurers  and  middlemen  and  of  attracting  the  peasants 
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to  the  task  of  sccislist  con?tru.ctiori.    'I^.ie  first  ani  principal  otjiective 
of  th.3  Soviet  Government  at  the  prese:'.t  tjr.cture  is  to  aid  the  small  peasantry, 
united  in  cooperatives,  to  enlarge  its  livestock  and  inplements  to  the  extent 
Called  for  "b^  the  reqriiroiacnts  of  family  faming."     The  caino  pronouncement 
declared  the  use  of  " adriinistrative"  (tha.t  is,  coercive)  meas'j.res  againot 
the  more  prosperous  peasants  not  to  he  feasihle.    Another  evidence  of  a  more 
liberal  policy  tc';vard  indi  vidua],  is  tic  farming  could  be  seen  in  the  further 
rela,xation  in  19S5  of  the  legal  restrictions  (frequently  avoided  in  practice) 
on  the  leasing  of  liuid  and  the  use  of  hired  farm  labor. 

The  decline  of  the  "ITep" 

Appro>-imately  since  1927,  hc^vever,  the  Soviet  agricultural  policy  has 
been  taking  a  ner?  turn.    The  principal  ol  jectives  of  the  nevr  Soviet  agrarian 
policy  b ecai:::e:  First,  the  stra^^le  against  the  more  prosperous  strata  of  tZne 
peasantry,  so-called  "Kulaki"  (literally  trmslated  from  Russian  as  "'fists")* 
which  ce^pji  over  the  mat'^or  of  the  grr-.in  collections  and  tyhich  took  various 
forms,  from  steep  progressive  taxation  to  -.Tholesalc  evictions  and  confiscation 
of  property  as  a  ctilminating  point;  second,  the  developinent  of  socialist  types 
of  farming  -  collective  and  state  far-^s  and  machine-  bractor  sta.tions  -  to 
replace  farming  on  individualistic  lines.    Restrictions  on  private  trade  in 
farm  prodacts  rrhich  the  "iJ^"  originally  lifted  began  even  earlier  and  were 
greatly  int-=^:..sif ied  '.vith  the  ner  shift  in  the  Soviet  economic  policy  a/ . 

A  number  of  reasons  combined  to  brir^  about  this  change  of  policy. 
Among  the  more  iiiportant  mast  be  mentioned  the  radical,  so-called  "left  opposi- 
tion" to  the  policies  of  thj  "ITep"  which  developed  within  the  Communist  Party, 
and  which,  although  it  was  defeated,   still  apparently  influenced  the  official 
policy  of  the  Soviet  '3-cvernment .    Of  even  gr carter  inportance  -.vas  the  difficulty 
Experienced  in  the  nattor  of  Soviet  procurements  of  fa,rm  products,  especially 
grain,  from  the  peasants,  which  had  developed  by  1927-28  and  led  to  a  revival 
of  coercive  m.ethods  in  goverriment  procuring  operabions.    With  the  suppression 
of  raich  of  the  ii.rivata  trade,  -che  Soviet  G-ovcrnment  was  assuming  greater 
responsibility  ,or  the  feeding  of  the  growing  lirbnn  population.    At  the  same 
time  the  high  -orices  of  man.ufacturod  goods  end  their  snortoge,  poor  quality, 
and  inefficient  distribution  caused  a  reliicta-ice  on  the  part  of  the  peasants 
who  had  a  surplus,  primarily  the  more  well-to-do  groups,  to  sell  to  the  Soviet 
organizations  at  the  prices  offered  by  the  latter  or  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion. 

The  reduction  in  the  prices  pail  by  the  Soviet  procuring  org.onizations 
for  grain  in  1935-27  ;vnd  1927-28,  while  the  level  of  prices  paid  for  products 
of  intensive  branches  of  agricilture  Wvas  maintained  or  increased,  accentuated 
a,''  Side  by  side  with  private  trading  in  farm  products,  legalized  by  "ITe-p"  , 
there  has  developed  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  period  a  system  of  Soviet 
procuring  agencies  which  had  tended  to  become  more  and  mora  unified  in  organ- 
ization and  monopolistic  in  character. 
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the  "sales  resistance"  of  the  x--''''Sants  with  respect  to  graj-n.    Moreover,  the 
fact  that  the  prices  in  the  free  grain  raarkot  wore  higher  thaj::  ^?:overain6nt 
prices  iTTterfered  with  state  procur'ins;  o-oorations  -jhilo  private  trade  was 
still  of  sono  import£iicc.    All  these  factors  tended  to  retard  production,  a^ 
did  also  the  urif avorablo  weather  condition?  in  1927-28  and  1928-29-.  Thus 
difficulties  in  the  matter  of  the  i^rain  supply  were  enhanced. 

The  prohlem  of  techjiical  efficiency _of^ai^rictilture 

The  sitaiation  was  also  felt  to  he  unsatisfactory  from  the  staJidpoint 
of  the  technical  progress  of  o^ric'Jlture.     The  continued  Eruhdivision  of 
Eussian  farming  since  the  revolution  ard  the  small  si!?!e  of  the  average 
peasant  holding  v/ere  considered  to  he  adverse  to  efficient  faming  and  tended 
to  diminish  the  commercial  output  of  a^/ri culture.     In  1916  it  wa.s  estimated 
that  within  the  present  territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepub.lics 
there  were  21,000,000  peasant  households,  a  great  majority  of  which  consti- 
tuted independent  frjin  units,  while  hy  1937  the  rATitor  of  peasant  households 
increased  to  25,000,000.     In  other  woxrls,  the  Soviet  Union  had,  in  1927, 
more  than  20,000,000  independent  farms  as  against  approximately  6,400,000  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  Census  of  Agriculture,  1925, 

The  Small'.ioss  of  the  farm  units  in  the  Soviet  Union  can  he  host 
visiaalized  when  a  corrcarison  is  made  hotween  the  average  size  of  the  farms 
in  the  impert:at  wheat  regions  of  that  cotin.t?:y  rad  in  sor.e  of  the  leading  wheat 
producing  States  of  the  United  States.    Thus  in  ITorth  Caucasus,  Crimea,  Steppe 
Ukraine,  and  Siheria,  v;hcre  the  size  of  the  farms  as  a  rale  was  ahove  the 
average  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  average  crop  area  per  farm  ranged 
hetv/een  17  and  35  acres,  according  to  a  scmple  census  talccn  in  1927;  v;hilc 
in  North  DcJcota  it  cxiountod  to  284  acres;  South  D^-kota,  222;  Nehraska,  168; 
and  Kansas,  152  acres,  according  to  the  Census  of  1??0.     The  disadvantage  of 
the  small- si ae  peasant  holdings  was  aggravated  hy  the  fact  that  they  were 
made  up  of  many  scattered  narrow  plots  or  strips.    The  peasant  holding  in 
some  cases  consisted  of  as  many  as  100  to  150  different  strips  dispersed  over 
a  considerable  area.    In  general,  this  system  was  an  obstacle  to  progressive 
development  of  Russian  agr ic\Jlture.    The  open-field,  scattered- strip  farming 
made  for  inefficient  c\iltivation;  it  increased  lahor  requirements,  both  human 
and  anim^al;  it  involved  a  waste  of  l:u:'.d  for  n-umorous  boimdarics ,  which  helped 
to  spread  weeds;  it  precluded  the  use  of  modern  machinery  and  interfered  with 
improvements  in  crop  rotation. 

Another  uni'avorablc  factor  in  the  Russian  agricultural  situation  was 
the  lack  of  draft  animals  on  many  of  the  smaller  holdings.    Thus  the  sample 
census  of  1927  showed  that  in  such  an  important  grain  region  as  ITorth  Cau- 
casus 46  percent  ox  tnc  f .arms  investigated  were  without  dr.aft  animals.  In 
the  Lower  Volga  region  and  in  the  Steppe  Ulcraine  36  an.d  31  percent  of  farms 
were  without  dr.?jt  animals.    The  situation  was  rendered  still  more  d,iff i- 
cult  by  the  fact  that  many  holdirigs  which  lack  dr,')f t  aziinals 
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were  really  too  small  to  make,  the  use  of  such  animals  econoraical,  and  this 
likewise  applied  tO;  modern  machinery,  -  • 

The  new  affrariar.  policy 

The  Soviet  Goverrjncnt  was  thus  faced  with  a  dilemma;    On  the  one 
hand,  teclmical  inefficiency  of  the  small  peasant  agriculture  and  its 
ineffectiveness  from  the  st.sndpoint  of  commercial  production;  ai:  the  other 
ha,nd,  opposition  of  the  r\lin£^  CoaTanist  Party  to  the  dovelop-icnt  of  stronger 
farr-iing  ou    iindivi J-c.-alistio  or  c-^.pitalistlc  lines,    '^h^e  strong,  "better-to-do 
pea,sants  or  "Zulaki"  were  looked  upon  as  forming  an  opening  wedge  of  capital*- 
ism,  and  v;ere  felt  to  c  nj^oitutc  a  sort  o-f  brrrier  or  cor.petitor  to  the 
soviet  poller  in  the  countryside,  becruso  -of  their  influence  on  the  poor, 
?nd  especially  the  middle  peasants.    Hcireover,  the  Soviet  Government,  oent 
on  the  use  of  all  the  resources  for  a.  speedy  industrialization  of  the  courj- 
try,  has  "been  arjdous  to  secure  a-t  lor;  prices  the  lai^gest  possi'ble  supply  of 
agricultural  products  for  export  and  for  the  needs  of  domestic  industry  and 
the  industrial  workers.    This  applies  particularly  to  grrin.    The  peasants, 
on  the  other  hr^d,  who  had  a  s-Jirplus,  would  not  part  with  it  under  such  con- 
ditions or  even  go  so  far  as  to  c.irta-il  production.    Hence  the  miitual  hostility 
"between  the  Soviet  G-overim^.ent  r'r.d.  the  "SulaZci."    The  very  fret,  however,  that 
as  a  result  of  t;his  conflict  the  development  of  strong  individualistic  fp,rD>- 
ing  of  rny  consequence  was  dlscoi^rrged  "by  the  'j-overnrent  tended  to  accentu- 
ate the  .lain  o"bstacle  to  increased  efiiciency  of  Pussian  agriculture.  This 
wa,s  the  extreme  parcollation  of  land  holdings,  due  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  agrarian  revolution  and  the  rax'id  growth  of  rural  population.    The  resuli^ 
wa,s  a  sort  of  a  vicioi^s  circle.    Efficient  agriculture  was  desired,  "but  the 
more  efficient  t^rpe  of  farming  under  prevailing  conditions  was  not  accepta"ble 
to  the  Soviet  Goverrjncnt. 

It  is  an  interesting  cnaestion  whether  the  impasse  which  the  Soviet 
agrarian  pro"blem  presented  could  hov-3  been  surmounted  aiid  further  progress 
ma.de  if  the  "Hep"  policies,  under  which  rigric\ltu:al  production  had  after  all 
shown  a  great  recovery,  had  been  continued,  as  advocated  by  tlie  so-ca.llod 
"Right  opposition"    group  of  the  Com;3inist  Party,    This,  however,  vv'P„s  ruled 
out  by  the  Soviet  Governrient .    In  Hay  1D28  it  adopted  the  first  ?ive-Year 
P^an  of  economic  developmient,  among  the  prircipal  objectives  of  which  were 
the  rapid  industrialization  of  the  coontry  pnd  "the  socialist  reconstraction 
of  the  village",  although  the  latt^er  was  still  projected  on  a  modest  scale. 
In  this  iaan:e  r  it  was  inteded  to  bring  Russian  a-^ri cult\-..re  under  the  Soviet 
control,  as  industry  was  brought  ^^ndo.r  it  earlier,  and  to  increase  its 
efficiency,  "b-:Lt  on  collectivistic  instead  of  individualistic  lines.  The 
steps  contemplated  or  tpJ^en  for  the  latter  x'--^'Ose  Jrcluded:    The  elimination 
of  strip  farming  a.nd  con-.'olidation  of  the  srrjl  holdings  into  larger  units-  or- 
ganized as  collective  frs-rms;  the  pooling  of  the  available  draft  power  and  iniplc- 
ments  fomerly  ov/ued  by  individual  peasant,  •  in  the  collectives,;  the  mechanised 
tion  of  agri cul tire ;  the  development  of  larf;o-scale  state  farming  and  the  im- 
provemient  of  the  systems  of  crop  roljation,  and  the  agricultural  techni(^e  gen- 
erallj'"  which  is  especially  stressed  with  the  recent  shift  of  emphasis  from  mere 
expansion  of  acreage  to  improvement  in  production  methods  and  yields. 
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By  determining  upon  the  collectivization  of  peasant  agricalture, 
development  of  state  farning,  and  the  "liquidation  of  the  liulaki"     (in  the 
winter  of  1929-30)  as  a  way  out  of  its  dilemma,  the  Soviet  G-overnment  returned, 
as  it  v/ero,  to  the  objectives  of  an  earlier  period  of  "war  communism,"  out  of 
'  course  under  vastly  different  politica-1  and  economic  conditions.    The  Soviet 
.Government  was  alle  now  to  execute  thic  policy  more  effectively  thaii  du.ring 
the  years  of  the  civil  war.    Just  as  the  "ITow  Econoraic  Policy"  or  "2Tep", 
which  supplanted  the  regime  of  v'£ir  conr'^nisn,  .found  its  legal  expressio?"., 
as  far  as  lend  relations  were  concerned,  in  the  land  le.w  of  1932,  so  the 
more  recent  agrarian  policy  which  has  repl8.ced  the  "LTep"  diu'ing  the  last  few 
years  was  reflected  in  the  new  land  legislaticm  of  1928. 

Article  4  of  this  lav.f  por?its  as  the  two  aims  of  all  activity  in  connec- 
tion with  land  and  farm  orgr-Jiisation:     "The  development  of  productive  forces 
of  agricxlture  and  the  ever-increased  socia].ist  organization  (construction)  of 
farming".    As  means  to  these  erj.ds  a,nd  "the  related  object  of  increasing  the  well- 
being  of  the  large  masses  of  poor  and  middle  peasantry",  the  lav/  specified  the 
adoption  of  the  following  measures:     "The  raising  of  the  technical  level  of 
agriculture;  the  inclusion  of  wido  masses  of  the  working  peassntry  within  the 
cooperative  movement;  the  strengthening  and  development  of  a  net  of  collective 
and  state  farms  and  also  the  adoption  of  effective  measures  for  the  defense  of 
the  interests  of  the  weak  classes  of  the  countryside  and  agricultural  v/orkers  and 
for  surmounting  the  lulaki."    Unlike  the  law  of  1982,  vMch  did  not  differentiate 
between  types  of  land  tenure  and  pemitted  the  peasants  a  free  choice,  the  la?/ 
of  1928  granted  a  preferential  right  in  the  matter  of  land  allotment  to  collec- 
tive farms  and  to  the  poor  and  middle  peasants  whose  holdings  were  too  small.    " . 
Similar  preference  was  given  with  respect  to  the  quality  and  location  of  the  air  • 
lotted  land. 

Collective  and  state  farming  a/ 

The  collectivisation  of  peasant  agric^ilture  had  thus  become  once  more 
the  central  objective  of  the  Soviet  p„grarian  policy,    Th^  organization  of 
collective  farms  was  first  begun  during  the  period  of  "war  coiamanism."  A  .Con- 
si  deribl^  numbers  of  collective  farms  were  organized  between  1918  and  1921.  These 
collectives  were  established,  however,  to  a  large  extent  on  the  confiscated 
lo.nd,  rather  than,  on  peasant  lands,  and  included  rmong  its  membership  a  large 
proportion  of  city  workers,  who  sou^it  by  going  bo-ck  to  the  land  to  escape 
starvation  in  the  cities.     In  general,  collective  farming  on  the  eve  of  the 
"iVep"  re-presented  a  small  island  in  the  ocean  of  the  -  individual  peasant  farm- 
ing.   With  the  introdiiction  of  the  "Hep"  and  the  restoration  of  the  free 
•market  the  collectivisation  movement '  recci\'"Gd  a  serious  setback,  Althoui^i 
collective  farming  had  shown  again  some  grov/th  with  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment daring  the  la.ter  yeaxs  of  the  "l\'ep"  (especially  in  the  case  of  simpler 
forms  of  producer's  cooperative  associations),  still  in  1927  it  a.ccounted  for- 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  a.creage  sown.    A  few  years  therea.fter,  as  a  resiflt 
of  a  strong  campaisn  "^y  the  Government,  collective  fa.rming  became  the  principal 

form  of  Russian  agricultural  or.gani zation.  ,  ,  ' 

a/  This  a^ccount  will  be  confined  to  general  questions  of  policy  rather  than  to 
a  detailed  description  of  the  orgauni zation  of  these  farms,  which  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  study. 
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The  collectivizatio:i  canrpaigii  Decame  especially  intensive  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1929-30,  when  it  was  acco::icanied  "by  drastic  measures-  to 
"liquidate"  the  kulaki,  viiose  property  v;as  confiscated  in  favor  of  the  col- 
lectives.   But  the  .-sethods  used  hy  the  authorities  to  stampede-  the  peasants 
into  the  collectives  provoked  a  serious  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  peasan- 
try.   The  peasants  slaughtered  their  livestock  on  a  vast  scale  rather  than 
sec  it  oocome  collective  property,  inflicting  a  staggering  loss  the  result  of 
which  hr.s  been  a  serious  short.'ige  of  animal  products  and  draft  cnimals.  Thus 
the  number  of  horses  decreased  between  1S29  and  1930  by  11    percent,  yaang 
cattle  by  30  percent,  sheep  and  goats  by  23  percent,  and  hogs  by  35  percent. 
In  many  cases  the  collectives  organized  were    of  an  extremely  larg'e,  unwieldly 
size  and  of  the  full-fledged  comnune  type  with  emphasis  on  consumption  rather 
than  on  commercial  production.    The  administration  in  Moscov;  realized  that 
collectivization  had  been  pushed  too  far  and  in  wrong  directions  and  it  called 
a  retreat  in  the  collectivization  campaign  early  in  the  spring  of  1930  with 
the  publication  in  the  Soviet  press  of  the  famous  article  by  Stalin,  entitled 
"The  Dizziness  from  Success",  followed  by    other  official  pronouncements  of  a 
similar  tenor, 

TThile  a,  temporary  setback  in  collectivization  occurred  in  the  spring 
of  1930,  with  a  considerable  exit  of  peasants  from  the  collectives,  the  Soviet 
Government  did  not  abandon  its  goal  of  wholesale  collectivization  and  the 
collectivization  campaign  shortly  resumed  its  progress.    The  collectives  were 
given  priority  or  exclusive  advantages  in  the  distribution  of  agriculture! 
implements,  credits,  and  other  state  assistance;  also  taxation  privileges  and 
preference  in  the  matter  of  land  allotment.    On  the  other  hand,  peasants  could 
no  longer  hope  for  an  economic  advance  on  "individualistic  lines  after  the  cam- 
paign to  "liquidate  the  kulaki",  which  was  tantamount  to  the  economic  extermina- 
tion of  the  more  prosperous  peasants.    The  whole  status  of  the  remaining  indi- 
vidual pea.sant  farmers  in  fr.ct  came  to  be  considered  as  merely  transitional 
and  they  were  looked  upon  by  the  government  as  potential  members  of  collective 
farms,  who  were  losing  through  their  delay  in  joining  the  movement.  The 
pea.sajits,  therefore,  flocked  to  collectives,  whether  because  of  the  advantr.ges 
that  the  latter  offered  or  the  disa,dvrjitages  of  stnj'"ing  out. 

State  farming  ^also  has  made  considerable  advance  during  the  last  few 
yeajTs  when  its  development  once  more  became  an  important  factor  in  the  Soviet 
agrarian  policy,  after  relative  stagna.tion  in  this  field  during  the  period  of 
"Hep",    Like  collective  farms,  state  farms  were  originally  organized  during 
the  period  of  "war  communism"  on  estate  land.    Many  of  these  enterprises,  how- 
ever, were  found  unprofitable  and  were  discontinued  with  the  introduction  of 
the  "L'ep".    A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  state  farming  begun  in  1928.  This 
time,  unlike  the  period  of  "war  communism"  when  Soviet  state  farms  were  organized 
in  the  few  estates  that  esca.ped  complete  destiuction.  the  em-phasis  wa.s  yo-t  on 
a/  State  farms  are  owned  outright  and  -anaged  by  the  sLate  with  the  help  of 
hired  labor,  while  collective  farms  are  cooperative  associatons  of  producers 
which,  however,  under  the  Soviet  regime  are  controlled  by  the  government  and  the 
ruling  Communist  Party, 
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the  or.;;a:iization  of  rxe\7  large-scale  mechanized  grain  farns  in  the  relatively  -un- 
developed ear.tern  -ind  soiitheastern  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union.    To  surmount  the 
diffici:i4Lties  in  the  livestock  situation  which  resulted  from  the  drastic  collectiv- 
ization campaign  of  1929-30,  various  types  of  state  as  well  as  special  collective 
large-scale  livestock  farms  were  organized. 

The  collective  and  state,  farms,  which  together  constitute  the  so-called 
"socialist  sector",  play  today  a  predominant  role  in  Russian  agriculture,  especial- 
ly in  the  grain  surplus-producing  regions.    On  July  1,  1928,  there  were,  according 
to  official  Soviet  figures,  a  little  over  33,000  collective  farms  which  combined 
approximately  417,000  peasant  households  with  a  total  sown  area  of  approximately 
3,400,000  acres.    On  July  1,  1931  there  were  218,000  collective  farms,  combining 
13,563,000  peasant  households  with  an  area  of  nearly  198,000,000  acres.    In  1932 
the  number  of  collective  farms  decreased  to  209,400  while  the  number  of  peasant 
households  included  increased  to  14,912,000.    The  collective  farms  have  also 
greatly  increased  in  size.    In  1928  one  collective  had  on  the  average  103  acres 
of  sown  area  and  included  12  households.    In  1932,  the  average  area  increased  to 
1137  acres  and  the  number  of  households  to  72  a/. 


II 


A  chan.^^e  has  also  taken  place  in  the  type  of  the  collective  organized. 
Prior  to  1930  the  majority  of  the  collectives  was  of  the  simple  type  of  societies 
for  the  cooperative  cultivation  of  .       land  (  so-called    Toz"  .     In  1930  with  a 
groat  increase. .in  the  numbor  of  collectives,  the  "Toz"  actually  showed  a  decrease 
and  the  "artel"  type  becarae  predominant.    It  is  the  officially  encouraged  type 
of  collective  in  which  the  land,  iriiplements  and  large  livestock  are  collectiv- 
ized, but  not  the  small  stock  azid  fa.rmsteads,  which  remain  in  the  individual 
possession  of  the  member  peasants.    The  number  of  coropletely  communistic  farms 
also  has  increased  between  1928  and  1930,  but  their  establish-ment  is  not  encour- 
aged by  the  authorities. 

Collectivization  of  peasant  agriculture  ha,s  gone  farther  in  some  areas 
than  in  others.    In  the  southern  and  southeastern  regions  of  European  Russia: 
Crimea,  North  Caucasus  and  Lower  Volga,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total 
nujiber  of  peasant  families  (households)  are  in  collectives,  at  the  other  extreme 
are  the  G-orkovski,  (formerly  Nijni  Novgorod)  region  with  less  than  a  third  and 
the  Lenine^'ra.d  district  with  a  little  over  a  third  of  the  peasant  households  in 
collective  farms.    In  general  the  important  grain  producing  areas  show  a  high 
degree  of  collectivization.    See  maps  on  pages 

Between  1928  and  1931  the  number  of  state  farms  increased  from  3,125 
with  an  area  of  4,290,000  acres,  to  5,383  with  an  area  of  26,000,000  acres. 
State  farms  like  collectivt.^-s  are  largely  situated  in  the  principal  grain  pro- 
ducing regions.    Collective  farms  accounVod  for  69  percent  and  state  fauns  for 
11  percent  of  the  total  1932  spring  acreage.    In  other  words  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  acreage  was  sown  by  collective  and  state  farms  and  less  than  a 
fifth  by  individual  peasant  fa,rmers,  while  only  a  few  years  ago  the  situation 
was  the  reverse  and  the  "socialist  sector"  played  an  insignificant  role  in 

Russian  agriculture.  

a/  The  statistical  data  are  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  1932  (National 
Economy  of  U.S-S.R.)  and  an  article  by  T.  G-alevius  in  Socialist  Reconstruction 
of  agriculture,  llos.  11-12,  1932.  ' 
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The  collective  and  state  farms  have  undoubtedly  shovKi  great  progress 
during  the  last  fetv  years,  vj'hen  measured  "by  such  tests  as  acreage  or  the 
number, of  peasant  holdings  collectivized.     In  these  respects  collectiviza- 
tion Trent  far  "beyond  the  maxin-an  specifications  of  the  first  Eive-Ycar  Plan 
which  assigned  a  relatively  modest  position  to  collective  and  state  farms 
in  the  Soviet  agricultural  economy.    According  to  the  Five-Ycar  plan  the 
so^  area  of  collective  farms  Was  to  reach  36,000,000  acres  in  19  32  and  of 
state  farms,  11, 000, W  acres;  actually  in  1932  tho  area  of  collective  farms 
amounted  to  over  229,000,000  acres  and  that  of  state  farms  to  nearly  34,000.000 
acres.    But  it  sho-ald  be  noted  that  the  Fivc-Year  Plan  in  its  original  version 
called  for  a  total  acreage  to  "be  sown  on  all  types  of  farms  in  1932,  of  "be- 
tween 345,000,000  acres  (minimum)  and  349,000,000  acres  (maximum  or  optimal 
version).     The  actual  acreage  seeded  during  the  season  1931-32  amounted, 
according  to  prelininarj^  official  figures,  to  337,000,000    acres  or  8,000,000  - 
1^000,000  acres  less  than  contemplated  by  the  Fivo-Year  plan  for  that  year,  a/ 

The  discrepancy  between  the  Plan  and  the  performance  is  much  more 
Serious  in  the  matter  of  yields  and  output.    The  yield  of  all  cereals  was 
supposed  to  reach,  according  to  the  plan,  8.9  -  9.5  quintals  per  hectare,  or 
13.2  to  14.1  bushels  of  60  lbs.  -ocr  acre.    Actually  tho  yield  in  19  32  was  about 
7.1  quintals  or  10,6  bushels,  and  the  annual  T)lan  for  1933  calls  for  8 
quintals  or  11.9  bushels  to  the  acre,  (bushels  weighing  60  pounds). 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  collectivization  of  peasant 
agriculture,  tho  "liquidation  of  the  Kulaki",  and  the  organization  of  state 
farms  involved  heavy  costs,  human  and  economic.    Furthermore,  many  shortcom- 
ings have  been  reported  in  the  management,  organization,  and  functioning  of 
these  new  tj-pes  of  farms  by  official  Soviet  soxirces  as  well  as  by  independent 
observers.     There  had  been  frequent  complaints  of  inefficient  crop  cultiva- 
tion, harvesting,  and  animal  husbandry  methods,  aggravating  the  unfavorable 
effect  of  climatic  factors  on  yields.    Thus,  s.  degree  of  the  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  January  3,  1933, 
states  that:     "In  the  work  of  collective  farms  as  new  enterprises,  only  re- 
cently created,  and  moreover,  created  under  conditions  of  culturpj  and  tech- 
nical backwardness  of  the  village,  there  are  great  defects  which  hinder  the 
Soviet  state  a:id  the  peasantry/  of  the  collective  farms  from  utilizing  imme- 
diately all  the  advantages  of  the  soci'il  form  of  the  organization  of  work." 
(Reported  in  "Socialist  Agriculture",  Febr-oary  2,  1933.)    The  same  subject 
was  touched  upon  in  a  speech  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  peoples'  Com- 
missars of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialic^t  Rcp.ublics,  V.  M.  Molotov,  at  the 
first  All-Union  Conference  of  the  Shock  Colloctive  Farmers  on  February  18, 
1933,  reported  in  "Socialist  ilgriculturc "  (.-•f  February  21,  1933:     "Millions  of 
peasants  made  a  sharp  turn  into  tho  rovad  of  collectivization  -  in  this  lies 

a/  For  a  number  of  individ'oaJ,  principally  indu.strial,  crops,  however,  such 
as  cotton  and  sugar  beets,  the  maximum  acreage  specified  by  the  plan  has  been 
greatly  exceeded.    Moreover,  the  total  sown  area  on  all  types  of  farms  in- 
creased, according  to  official  Soviet  figures,  between  1928  and  1931,  by 
52,000,000  acres,  of  which  35,000,000  acres  represent  the  increase  between 
1930  and  1931.    But  in  19  32  the  acreage  was  slightly  below  that  of  1931  and 
in  1933  below  that  of  1932, 
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our  strength.    But  in  this  lay  also  our  dif liculties .      These  difficalties 
consist  in  the  achievement  of  an  orgr^ni nation  of  collective  farmers  ^hich  i 
shall  transform  the  majority  of  collectives,  and  later  all  of  them,  into 
units  that  are  organized  efficiently  and  along  Bolshevist  lines.    Meanwhile  ; 
we  have  still  not  a  few  poor  collective  farms.    At  this  conference  a,re 
represented  over  1,500  collective  farms  v/hich  xvD.y  be  considered  as  the  • 
bet cer  organized.    There  can  be  found  still  other  thousands  of  collective 
farms  where  the  business  is  conducted  properly.    But  there  are  not  a  few 
collective  farms  in  which  the  collective  business  is  not  properly  organized 
and  in  which  there  are  not  a  few  idlers  and  spongers  living  at  the  expense 
of  honest  collective  farmers." 

The  old  problem  of  providing  incentives  to  the  peasants  to  expand 
their  output  for  the  market  is  apparently  still  much  to  the  fore,  as  is 
evidenced,  among  other  things,  by  the  recent  legislation  modifying  the 
system,  of  procurement  of  farm  products.    This  problem, as  formerly, is  closely 
related  to  the  hi^^.  prices  and  shortrago  of  cons^amers*  manufactured  goods, 
due  in  part  to  inefficient  distri'Dution  but  rooted  largely  in  the  emphasis 
laid  in  the  first  Eive-Year  Pla.n,  fmd  consequently  in  the  whole  economic  and 
commercial  policy  of  the  cou,ntry,  on  the  development  of  the  so-called  "heavy" 
industries  p)roducing  ciapital  goods.    Such  shortages  of  various  kinds  of 
articles  of  consumption  have  been  largely  responsible  "for  the  great  turn-over 
of  labor  in  the  Soviet  industries  and  agriculture,  wi'j}}!  its  detrimental  effect 
on  productive  efficiency.    In  general  the  struggle  of  the  Government  with 
the  peasants  over  grain,  ^vhich  played  so  signal  a  role  in  recent  Russian 
agrarian    history,  ha^  apparently  not  ceased  with  collectivization  of  agri- 
culture and  not  only  Collectives  but  even  officials  of  state  farms  DJid  local 
Conminist  Party  officers!-  were  involved  in  these  conflicts  with  the  govern- 
ment over  grain 

Side  by  side  with  these  old  problems,  however,  new  ones  have  cropped 
up  in  the  course  of  the  recent  transformation  of  Hussian  agricultural  organ^ 
ization.    Many  of  themi  center  armnd  the  difficult  question  of  the  adjustment 
of  pea.sants,  who  were  only  recently  izadepondont  farmers,  to  the  new  govern- 
ment-sponsored scheme  of  collective  farming  and  of  m.aking  efficient  famers 
out  of  them  in  the  new  envirorunent ,    HqW  trds  maladjustment  has  affected  the 
acute  problem  of  the  care  of  draft  horses  on  collective  farms  v;as  brought 
cut  by  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Peoples'  Commissars  of  U.S.S.H.  in  another 
speech:     "The  essential  fact  mst  be  reckoned  with  that  the  horse  ,which  has 
been  transferred  from  the  ownership  of  the  indivi  ual  peasant  to  that  of  the 
collective  is  no  longer  considered  by  cc:ae  collectivized  peasants  as  their 

horse  The  j^sychology  of  the  small  projjerty  holder  had  a  sharp  nege^ 

tive  effect  (i.e.  was  a  severe  hindraiice)  during  tho  first  stago  of  agricul- 
tural collectivization  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  horse;  for -the 
peasant,  having  ceded  his  horse  to  the  collective  farm,  did  not  in  all  cases 
consider  it  his  own  as  well  as  that  of  the  collcEctive  and  realise  that  he 
should  take  cexe  of  it  just  as  when  it  was  his  private  property."    (The  con- 
cluding remarks  of  V.M.  Molotov  at  the  III  Session  of  the  Central  Executive  ' 
Committee  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics.    Reported  in  "Economic 
Life",  Jtmuary  29,  1933.) 
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The  problem  of  the.  distribation  of  income  among  the  collective  farmers 
and  its  relation  to  productive  efficiency  has  attracted  considerahle  atten- 
tion.   The  Soviet  solution  of  this  problem  Has  been  along  the  lines  of 
developing  methods  of  payment  by  results  (piece  work)  and  the  banning  of  the 
principle.-of  equal  distri-cution,  so-called  "ura^ilovka" ,  which  many  collec- 
tive fams  have  practiced, as  detrimental  to  efficient  work.    The  official 
Soviet  slogan  in  this  matter  has  become:     "He  who  works  more  and  better 
receives  more;  he  who  d,oes  not  work  does  not  receive  anything."    The  wage 
pajnnents  in  collectives  are  to  be  dif f erntiated  according  to  the  occupation, 
so  that  skilled  workers  are  to  be  paid  more  than  the  less  skilled,  as  well  as 
according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  done. 

Another  vexing  question  is  that  of  the  effective  size  of  the  new 
farm  units.    There  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  orgejiization  of  collective 
and  especially  of  state  farms  to  strive  after  size  irrespective  of  whether 
it  resulted  in  an  economical  unit  which  could  be  success:^ully  managed.  The 
losses  which  resulted  from  this  tendency,  dubbed  in  Sovi'..t  criticisms  as 
"gigantomania" ,  have  necessitated  in  many  cases  subdivision  of  the  very  large 
farms.    In  addition  to  the  process  of  subdivision  and  ^eo^'gani2a-tion  of 
/iiate  and  collective  fa,rms  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  "GrLi-;:antomania" ,  there 
has  been  also  introduced  the  principle  of  division  of  ODllective  and  especially 
state  farms  into  smaller  independently  managed  units  for  the  purpose  of  a 
more  effective  admir.i  strati  on  and  organization  of  work.    On  the  other  hand, 
there  ha-s  been  a  great  deal  of  arbitrary  reshuffling  a,nd  change  in  the  hoSLd- 
ings  of  collectives^ ,  from  which  land  was  often  taken  and  allotted  to  state 
farms  or  other  collectives.    To  put  a  stop  to- these  practices,  interfering 
viith  efficient  fajrming,  a  special  decree  was  issued  by  the  Soviet  G-overnment 
in  the  autumn  of  1932. 

Again  the  question  of  the  effective  training  within  a  short  time  -of 
the  large  managerial  and  technical  personnel,  which  is  badly  needed  has 
recently  attracted  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  a'^-'tho^i- 
ties  who  took  steps  to  provide  increased  facilities  for  the  training  of 
a^^ricaltural  specialists  "in  the  higher  ranks.    In  addition  there  is  the 
problem  of  training  a  la.-re  staff  of  skilled  farm  v/orkers.    The  magnitude 
of  this  task  may  be  gaged  from  the  fpct  thc-t  the  plan  for  1933  calls  for  the 
tra.ining  in  special  short-term  courses  of  as  many  as  473,000  skilled  workers 
of  various  kinds  for  collective  farms  and  machine-tractor  stations,  and 
there  are,  of  course,  additional  personnel  requirements  for  the  state  farms. 

Many  other  problems  of  internal  orgcinization,  management,  accounting, 
and  planning  have  taxed  the  attention  and  required  solution  on  the  part  of 
the  administration. 

In  general,  collectivization  has  resulted,  as  Stalin  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  speech  on  "The  Work  in  the  Village",  a/  in  a  greatly  increased 
responsibility  of  the  G-overnment  for  the  ta.sk  of  managing  agriculture  which 


a/  "Economic  Life",  January  17,  1933. 
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formerly  devolved  upon  nillions  of  independent  peasiint  f aimers,  and  which 
hecame  much  more  complicated  rrlth  the  integration  of  the  average  farm  xmit. 
Thus,  the  problem  of  the  assenibling  of  the  seed  supply,  timely  sowing  and 
hp.rvesting,  the  care  of  draft  r.nimals,  crop  rotations  and  other  details  of 
farming,  with  which  formerly  the  Government  rarely  concerned  itself  directly, 
now  require  its  attention. 

The  large  specialized  grain  and  livestock  fams  have  also  incurred 
considerahle  criticicm  on  the  score  of  inefficiency;  many  of  the  officials 
and  managers  were  removed  and  reorganiza.tion  of  these  enterprises,  with  a 
view  to  the  estaolismcnt  of  more  efficient  units,  was  ordered.     Thus  dis- 
cussing the  cp.uses  of  the  low  yields  in  1931  on  the  grain  farms,  the  present 
Commissar  of  State  Grain  and  Xjivestock  Farms,  T.  Yurkin,  stated;     "The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  low  yields  is  inefficient  functioning  of  the  grain  fams 
as  a  result  of  the  chase  after  acreage  ( cp.?jitity  of  sowings)  without  a 
simultaneous  striving  for  the  duality  and  timeliness  of  sowing  and  harvest- 
ing opera.tions"    aA,    The  fields  of  these  famis  greatly  suffered  from  weeds 
which  seriously  interfered  with  t>E  operations  of  the  comhines.     In  1932 
thousands  of  acres  sown  were  killed  by  weeds  on  some  of  the  grain  farms  by. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  three-fourths  of  the  total  area  of  these 
farms  are  in  the  semi-arid  zone  with  an  annual  rp„infall  of  16  inches  and 
less.    Considerable  fluctua,tion  in  yields  consequently  must  be  expected. 
But  so  much  the  moro  important  is  a  strict  attention  to  the  riiles  of  effi- 
cient farming  from  an  agronomic  standpoint,  which  is  at  present  stressed  by 
the  Soviet  authorities.    Although  spring  wheat  remains  the  leading  crop 
of  the  state  grain  farms,  single  crop  specialization  is  being  abandoned 
and  systems  of  three  and  five-field  crop  rotation  have  been  planned.  Actual 
introduction  of  new  schemes  of  crop  rotation,  however,  lagged  behind.  "Many 
grain  farms,  especially  in  Ukraine  and  North  Caucasus  have  done  very  little 
for  actually  putting  into  practice  the  projected  tjTpes  of  crop  rotation; 
crop  rotation  there  is  merely  figuring  on  paper"c/. 

The  state  livestock  farms,  which  on  July  1,  1932  had  over  9,500,000 
head  of  livestock,  have  also  been  severely  censured  by  the  Government  for 
poor  care  of  the  animals,  large  losses  of  yoimg  stock,  failure  to  fulfill 
the  state  prociiring  plans  and  other  defects  of  organization  and  management,  • 
Subdivision  of  many  large  imits  was  ordered  in  the  sprir^  of  1932  and  fur- 
ther increase  of  the  number  of  stock  on  these  farms  was  to  be  through  the 
multiplication  of  its  own  stock  and  not  through  additional  supplies  from 
the  state,  which  was  heretofore  the  principal  method  of  expansion. 

In  October  1932,  a  reorganization  took  place  affecting  the  gov- 
ernment organs  which  control  and  direct  agriculture  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  grain  and  livestock  state  farms,  which 


a/  Socialist  Reconstruction  of  Agriciil ture ,  No,  2,  1932.    b/  A.  E.  Ivanov, 
Agricultural  Technic  and  Crop  Rotation  on  State  Grain  Farms,  Socialist  Recon- 
struction of  i\griculture,  No.  1,  1933.     c/  Ibid. 
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•,  77.sre  li3retci''ore  imder  the  j-urisdiction  of  the  Conrnissariat  of  Agriculture 
of  U-S-S-R*  vrere  placed  under  a  separate  nev;ly  lorned  Co.jni ssariat  of  G-:rain 
and  Livestock  State  Farms  of  U.S-S.Ii.  (A  comraissaript  of  the  Soviet  Union 
corresoonds ' to  a  Department  of  the  United  States  Government) .  The  old  Com- 
missarial  of  Aeri culture  vras  to  concentrate  under  the  nev;  scheme  on  "the 
service  and  direction  of  the  collectivos ." 

Another  ii'r^.'ortant  step  taken  by  tht;  Governmont  to  ti=ghten  the  Soviet 
control  of  agriculture  was  the  decision  in  January  1933  to  establish  special 
T^olitical  departments  in  state  farius  and  Jiachine-tractor  stations  (described 
further  in  the  text).    The  heads  of  these  departments  are  a-ppointed  and  dis- 
missed directly  by  the  Central  Conmittee  of  "Ohe  Comniunist  Party  and  are  to 
assist  the  directors  of  thSyitations  and  state  farms  in  all  their  ^ork  '^'cnj^t 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  replacing"  the  latter,  and  sh^re  the  responsi- 
bility r-'ith  them  for  the  execution  of  production  and  procurement  plans.  One 
of  the  functions  of  the  political  department  is  to  actively  participate  in  the 
selection  of  the  personnel  of  the  m-t  stations  rmd  state  farms  as  well  as 
the  administrative  and  technical  personnel  of  the  collectives  connected  ^.dth 
the  m-t  stations  a/ .    These  new  organs  are  given  the  double  task  of  political 
supervision  and  "the  organizational  and  economic  strengthenirig"  of  the 
collective  fn-d  state  farms. 

Sesiglts  of  the  new  Soviet  agricultural  'colicy 

As  was  remarked  by  an  American  authority  on  Soviet  Russia:  "  ....state 
and  collective  farms  and  machine-tractor  stations  are  not,  or  should  not 
be  ends  in  themselves.    Their  purpose  is  to  produce  food;  and  from  this 
standpoint  Soviet  agric\\lture  leaves  much  to  be  desired"  b/.    The  fact  tha,t 
no  improvement  in  the  food  supply  has  occurred  during  the  last  few  years  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  situation  has  grown  more  critical  in  important 
producing  regionr,  certainly  reflects  seriously  on  the  efficiency  of  the  new 
Russian  agricultural  organization;  but  poor  crops  and  the  drastic  collection 
and  exT)ort  policies  cj  mast  share  the  responsibility.    The  serious  livestock 
losses  and  the  loss  of  many  efficient  farmers  Tihrough  the  anti-Xulaki  campaign 
are  other  important  items  on  the  debit  side.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  new  Russian  agricultural  crgDnization  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
still  in  a  flux  of  ex-r;erinentation.    This  is  apparently  dcsicmed.  in  -part  at 
a/  Regulations  governing  political  Departments,  Socialist  Agriculture,  Jan. 
14,  1933.    b/  7.  H.  Chamberlin,  "The  Balance  Sneet  of  the  Pive  Year  plan," 
Foreign  Affairs,  A-oril,  1933.     c/  The  Soviet  export  policies  have  been  dic- 
tated, of  course,  by  the  need  of  payment  for  the  heavy  import  requirements 
of  the  industrial  -program  of  the  Pive-Year  Flan.    The  quantity  of  foodstuffs 
exported  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  few  years,  according  to  official  Soviet  statistics.    In  1930 
and  1931  the  exports  of  foodstuffs  increased  5  to  6-fold  compared  with  1929; 
and  even  in  1932,  when  exports  declined  heavily,  they  were  2  l/2  times  as  largo 
as  in  1929.    The  value  figures  of  these  exports,  ho'>7Bver,  showed  a  much  smaller 
increase  during  the  year  1930,  decreased  somewhat  in  1931,  and  dr—- -^^^  ^-^  1932 
below  the  level  of  1929,  according  to  Soviet  statistics.    The  ex  ->d- 
stuffs  not  only  increased  absolutely,  but  constituted  in  1930  and  193i  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  export  than  in  1929,  the  figures  being  43-2,  37.3  and 
24.3  percent,  respectively.    In  1932  these  exports  again  declined  approximately 
to  the  level  of  1929  as  far  as  the  relative  share  in  the  total  Soviet  export 
"r.-^dc  wiiS  concerned.   
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least,  to  renody  the  defects  and  diff icailtios  encountered.    The  fact  that 
a  new  generation  is  growing  up  v/hich  iriay  show  greater  adaptability  to  tne  ■ 
novel  t:rpes  of  agricultural  organization  met  not  he  lost  sight  of.  Like- 
wise, a  more  experienced  leadership  may  develop  in  time.    Furthermore,  the 
growing  industralisation  of  Soviet  Russia  is  likely  to  resalt  in  better  equip- 
ment of  the  collective  farm3  with  tractors  and  im-olemonts  and  my  conceivably, 
if  greater  attention  is  paid  to  light  industries  and  they  become  more  efficient 
alleviate  the  shortage  of  consumers'   goods  and  malrc  it  possible  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  peasants,  a/ 

These,  very  briefly,  are  some  of  the  more  important  items  in  the 
balance  sheet  of  the  latest  stage  of  Soviet  agrarisji  policy.    In  general, 
however,  a  definite  appraisal  at  this  juncture  of  the  present  scheme  of 
Russian  agricultural  organization  is  premature,  as  its  history  is  still  too 
recent,  and  reliable  data,  especially  quantitative  data  on  farm  output, 
are  insufficient.    Furthermore,  its  future  development  is  likely  to  be 
affected  by  a  number  of  unpredictable  factors,  among  v/hich  the  weather  and 
the  Government's  policy  are  not  the  least  important. 

The  Soviet  agrarian  policy,  although  bent  on  socialisation,  has  been 
oscillating  between  the  use  of  compulsion  and  a  policy  of  conciliation  of 
the  pe.asants  based  on  an  appeal  to  their  economic  self-interest.    Of  course, 
the  Soviet  Governm.ent  has  relied  on  both  these  methods,  but  in.;  varying  pro- 
portions at  different  times.    On  the  whole,  since  1928,  the  compulsory  ele- 
ment has  grea.tly  predominated.    Recently  it  has  been  in  evidence  in  the 
severe  and  repressive  measures  adopted  in  connection  with  grain  collections 
and  preparation  for  the  spring- sowing  campaiga  in  the  Korth  Caucasus  and  in 
the  drastic  penalties  provided  for  offenses  against  collective  property  and 
breach  of  working  discipline  committed  by  the  members  of  the  collectives. 
On  the  other  h^aaid,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  to  provide  gr.ea,ter  incentives  to 
workers  in  agriculture,  methods  of  differential  wage  payments  are  being 
introduced.    The  Soviet  C-overnment  took  steps  in  the  summer  of  1932  to  lift 
partially  the  ban  which  practically  existed  on  the  private  trading  of  pea- 
sants, but  without  permitting  the  participation  of  private  middlemen,  as 
was  the  case  diiring  the  early  part  of  the  "l^Tep"  period.    The  Government 
followedAn  the  winter  of  1932-33  by  the  modification  of  the  procuring  sys- 
tem, of  farm  products,  (which  gradually  lost  its  voluntary  character)  into 
a  legalized  scheme  of  taxation  in  kind.    Definite  quantities  of  meat,  grain, 
milk  etc.,  a.re  to  be  delivered  to  the  state  at  fixed  prices  within  a 
specified  period  of  time.    (So  m.any  pounds  of  meat;  so  many  bushels  of  grain, 
milk  etc.,  arc  to  be  delivered  to  the  state  at  fixed  prices  v/ithin  a  specified 
period  of  time.     (So  many  pounds  of  meat,;   so  many  bushels  of  grain  per  acre 
for  the  area  set  in  the  official  sowing  plan.)    After  meeting  these  obliga-  , 
tions,  which  ha.ve  the  legal  force  of  a  tax,  and  after  the  seed  supplies 
required  for  sowing  are  assembled,  the  peasants  are  free  to  disp.ose  of  their 
produce,  but  only  when  the  procuring  plan  for  their  district  or  region  is 
fully  executed.    On  the  other  hand,  setting  \vp  of  counterplans  af  the  behest 
of  authorities,  aiming  to  exceed  .the  original  plan, is  prohibited.    The  theory 
of  the  now  legislation  is  that  the  peasants,  knowing  before  sowing  how  much 
a/  The  new  slogan  of  Stalin  is  of  interest  in  this  connection:  "Our  next 
aim  is  to  make  all  collective  farmers  prosperous." 
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of  their  produce  fney  crust  deliver  to  tlic  state  and  that  they  are  free  to 
dispose  of  the  remainder,  will  again  acquire  an  incentive  to  "become  effi- 
cient farmers;  for  the  more  they  produce  the  greater  their  share  of  the  out- 
put; \7hilo  under  the  old  system  of  procurenents  the  producer  had  no  such 
security.  Thus,  to  stimulate  the  lajsgings  interest  of  the  peasants  in  the 
expajision  of  agricultural  production,  some  of  the  principles  of  the  "Nep" 
were  restored  on  a  limited  scale, 

Eigpanalon  of_  a<5:ricultural  production 

The  increase  in  the  output  of  farm  products  is  thus  one  of  the  fore- 
most o"bjectives  of  the  Soviet  Government.    It  has  heen  rendered  necessary 
hy  the  rapidly  increasing  population  &J  and  the  need  of  improving  the  domes- 
tic standard  of  living  which  has  "been  characterized  by  serious  food  shortages 
during  the  last  fev?  years,  as  well  as  by  the  desire  to  develop  an  e3:tensive 
export  trade  to  provide  means  of  payment  for  the  import  requirements  of  an 
ambitious  industrialization  program.     In  striving  to  increase  production, 
however,  the  stress  is  at  present  laid  not  on  further  extension  of  acreage, 
especially  the  acreage  of  industrial  and  cultivated  crops,  requiring  a  great 
deal  of  lobor  and  draft  power,  but  on  better  cultivation  of  land  and  increased 
yields  "as  the  main  an.d  central  problem  in  the  field  of  agriculture  in  the 
present  stage  of  its  development",  b/ 

In  the  light  of  this  situation  considerable  significance  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  emphasis  on  scientific  agricultural  research  by  a  number  of 
institutions  for  the  coordination  and  systematization  of  which  there  has 
been  established  the  Lenin  Academj'-  of  Agricultural  Sciences.  Selected  and 
pure  seed,  new  crops  c/,  improved  systems  of  crop  rotation,  and  other  im- 
provements in  agricultural  technic  are  being  introduced.    But  side  by  side 
Tfith  "these  progressive  developments  there  have  been  evident  in  recent  years 
stjch-nrif avorable  factors  in  agricultural  practice  as  sowings  delayed  through 
the- fault  of  maiiagement,  wcediness  of  the"  fields,  and  inefficient  and  de- 
lojred--h.arve sting,  with  resulting  large  crop  lossos.    Serious  losses  of  live- 
stocky- especially  young  stock,  due  to  poor  handling,  have  also  been  reported, 

a/  'The  population  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  was  estimated 
officially  at  138,199,000  on  Jajiuary  1,  1914;  147,028,000  according  to  the 
Census  of  December  17,  1926;  and  162.143.000  on  July  1,  1931.    b/  Decree  of 
the  Ocuncil  of  Peoples'  Commissars  of  U. S.S.S.  and  the  Central  Comjnitteo 
of  ^he- Communist  Party,  September  29,  1932,    ( Socialist  Agriculture" ,  Septem- 
ber--30,  1932.)    cj  In  this  connection  a  fact  of  interest  to  Jimcrica-n  cotton 
gro^rs  is  the  extension  of  cotton  cultivation.  Tvhich  was  formerly  localized 
in  Snssian  Central  Asia  (Turkestan)  and  Transcaucasia,  into  new,  more  north- 
em-regions  of  cultivation.    See  "Foreign  Crops  and  Markets"  September  26, 
1932,  pp.  452  and  461  -  and  Aiogust  3,  1931,  td'.  162;  also  "Yearbook  of 
igricrature  1932",  d.  145. 
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Mechaxiization  of  farming 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  paid  "by  the  Soviet  authorities,  as  part 
of  the  program  of  expansion  of  production,  to  the  mechanization  of  agricul- 
ture.   The  number  of  tractors  on  farms  increased,  according  to  Soviet 
official  figures,  from  24,504  on  Octooer  1,  1927,  to  over  140,000  in  the 
spring  of  1932,    At  first  tractors  were  imported  from  the  United  States,  a/ 
as  the  domestic  production,  which  did  not  begin  on  a  commercial  scale  until 
1925,  was  small  for  several  years  thereafter.    Two  new  tractor  plants,  hov/- 
ever,  have  been  constructed  recently;  in  Stalingrad  (lower  Volga  region) 
where  production  started  in  JuMe  1930  and  in  Kharkov  (Uicraine)  v/hich  began 
operation  in  October  1931.    Although  considerable  operating  difficulties 
were  experienced,  especially  in  the  3^a]ingrad  plant,  and  production  lagged 
behind  schedule,  nevertheless  the  total  number  of  tractors  manufactured  in 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublicri  increased  from  4,569  in  1929  to 
12,727  in  1930,  and  39,879  in  l^."'!.     It  was  reported  that  over  40,000  trac- 
tors were  manufactured  during  the  firyt  10  months  of  1932.    Another  new 
plant  to  manufacture  tractors  of  the  cre.wler  or  track  type  was  officially 
opened  on  J^ne  1,  1933,  in  Cheliabinsk  ('.Urans-Ural) .    This  factory  has  been 
projected  for  an  ultimte  production  capacio./  of  40,000  tractors  a  year, 
but  the  program  for  1933  calls  for  only  2,000  tractors. 

The  supply  of  tractors  in  Soviet  agricultu.re  still  lags  considerably 
behind  that  of  the  United  States  with  its  m.ot\^  than  900,000  tractors  on 
farms,  according  to  the  Census  of . 1930,    Fu.r c^^^rmore ,  with  a  serious  short- 
age of  draft  animals  in  the  Snviat  Union,  the  bractor  supplemented  rather 
than  displaced  thebadly  needed  horse  in  contra.^it  to  the  situation  in  the 
United  States  during  the  decade  following  the  T/Oild  War.    This  is  evidenced 
by  the  official  slogan  of  the  necessity  of  a  "ccincination  of  the  tractor 
with  the  horse  in  field  work."    The  importance  of  the  "conservation  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  horses"  hap  been  strosr;cd  in  various  official  pronounce 
ments,.  such  as  the  decree  of  the "  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  May  27,  1932,  which  records  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  and  de~ 
teriora,tion  in  their  quality  in  many  sections  of  the  country.    A  tractor  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  of  course,  m.ay  work  more  acres  than  in  other  countries,  as 
it  was  claimed.    Bat  there  is  a  counterbalancing  factor j  at  least  for  the 
present,  in  the  considerable  loss  of  tractor  working  time  resulting  from  such 
causes  as  heavy  wear  and  tear,  due  to  the  handing  of  tra?.tors  by  inerperience 
or  inefficient  operators;  poor  organi za.tion  of  repair  woylc;  shortage  of  spare 
parts;  and  the  wasteful  movement,  of  tractors  from  place  to  pla.ce. 

Combined  harvester- threshers  have  also  been  introduced  in  Russian 
agriculture.    On  May  1,  1932,  there  virere  8/..04  combines  cn  fa.rms  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.    Ov^er  3,000  combines  were  shipped  from 

a/  nearly  86,000  trrctors  were  .shipped  to  tae  Soviet  Union  from  the  United 
States  during  the  period  1925-31.  'More  than  23,000  were  shipped  during  each 
of  the  years  1930  and  1931,    In  1932,  however,  United  States  exports  of  trac- 
tors to  Soviet  Union  became  insignificant,  with  only  32  tra.ctors  shipped. 
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the  United  States  to  Soviet  R-assia.  during  the  4-  j'-ear  period  1923-51. 
r-onestic  production  of  comDines  on  a  corrrsrcial  scale  began  in  1930  in  a 
plant  in  Ukraine  and  a  nevv  conibine  plant  res  recently  const racted  and  is 
now  operating  in  Saratov.    TTnr.t  T^as  said  concerning  the  loss  of  working 
time  in  the  case  of  tra.ctors  rrpplies  also  to  combines.    Sven  in  the  model 
"Experimental  Training  State  G-rain  Parm  I'o.  2"  40  to  50  percent  loss  of 
the  working  time  of  combines  vras  reported  in  1951  a/  *    A  serious  obstacle 
to  the  effective  use  of  combines  has  been  presented  by  the  excessive  vreed- 
iness  of  fields.    Finally,  considera.ble  loss  of  grain  in  harvesting  V7ith 
combines  vras  reported.    For  the  3ystem  of  state  grain  farms,  the  loss  ranged 
in  1931  from  3  to  S3  percent;  but  harvesting  losses  have  in  general  been 
heavj-  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  have  provoked  a  great  der.l  of  official 
cri  ticism. 

To  facilitate  the  use  of  tractors  and  to  make  the  area  served  by 
them  as  large  as  possible,  a  new  type  of  farm  orgpoiization  has  been  evolved, 
called  "machine- tract  or  station",  in  which  a  number  of  tractors  e-nd  tractor 
implements  are  operated  as  a  unit,  under  sin&Le  management  with  its  own 
repair  shops  and  staff  of  operators.    The  machine-tractor  stations  con- 
tract vdth  collectives  for  the  performance  of  necessary  field  work,  for  which 
they  are  paid  by  the  latter  with  a  share  of  the  crop  in  "kind".    Thus  machine- 
tractor  stations  also  serve  as  an  important  instrument  in  the  collection  of 
farm  products  by  the  state.    At  the  end  of  1352,  there  were  2,446  such  st£v. 
tions.    They  planted  more  than  half  of  the  1952  spring  acreage  of  the  collec- 
tives.   In  1953  the  organization  of  322  new  machine- tract or  stations  has  been 
plarjied.    The  recently  announced  addition  of  special  "political  departments" 
to  the  ms,chine- tractor  stations  described  above,  enhances  their  importance 
as  instruments  of  So'v-iet  control  and  direction  of  collective  farming. 

Other  measures  of  government  aid 

In  addition  to  machine-tractor  sto.tions,  state  frxms  hrve  also  assisted 
collectives  with  field  work.    Taxation  abatements  and  exampticns  and  lorns  to 
farmers  with  whom  contracts  are  made  for  acreage,  have  been  used  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  the  expansion  of  acreage  and  the  growing  of  new  crops'  or  the 
extension  of  cultivation  into  new  regions. 

In  all  measures  of  government  aid  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  attention 
is  centered  on  state  and  collective  farming.    The  individual  peasant  farmers,, 
who  acccunt  for  a  fifth  of  the  li'j.ssian  acreage,  receive  little  if  any  govern- 
ment aid,    i*ms  they  were  not  mentioned  in  official  decrees  announcing  the 
granting  of  seed  loans  in  the  winter  of  1932  and  a.gain  in  the  winter  of  1933 
in  regions  affected  by  crop  failure.    Individual  peasant  farmers,  however, 
are  required  to  deliver  to  the  state  largor  quantities  of  farm  products  thaa 
are  the  collective  farms. 


a/  A,  Anfilof^v,  "The  Organization  of  Mechanized  Harvest  in  State  Grain 
Farms",  Socialist  Keconstruction  of  Agriculture,  ITqs,  4-5,  1933. 
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State  economic  x)la.i.iing:  .      ■  ■  ' 

Centralized  sta.te  plannine  . constitutes  a  distinctive  feature  of  i^^overn- 
ment  control  of  agriculture  as  of  other  phases  of  economic  life  in  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Repuhlics.    Its  development  has  paralleled  the  growth  of 
collectivism  and  the  decline  of  private  enterprise  and  of  the  free  market. 
Agriculture  is  first  of  all  suoject  tc  the  general  planning,  ':Thich  emhraces 
the  \7hole  national  economy  and  is  exemplified  in  the  well-known  Jive-Year 
plan  as  well  as  in  the  annu^2  plo.ns .    On  the  basis  of  the  la.rger  general  plan 
there  are  usually  elaborated-  special,  more  detpoilod,  plans  extending  all  along 
the  line  to  the  smallest  unit  of  economic  activity.    Of  such  specialized  plans 
the  scheme  of  regional  agricult-o.ral  specialization,  the  sowing  program,  speci- 
fying the  acreage  to  be  sown  to  various  crops  in  different  regions,  and  the 
plan  fixing  the  quantities  of  f -arm  products  to  be  delivered  to  the  state,  are 
the  most  important  as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned.    It  is  thus  not  the 
price  (and  the  rate  of  profit  welch  it  brings)  that  deternines  what  shall  be 
produced  and  in  what  q^aantity  over  a  wide  sector  of  the  Soviet  economic  life; 
it  is  the  government  pi aji  which  takes  account  of  economic  and  all  other  con- 
siderations and  which  relies  hot  only  on  price  fixing  buro,  under  the  prevail- 
ing conditions  of  scarcity  of  supplies,  also  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
direct  rationing.    The  official  plan  may  or  may  not  be  executed;  its  execution 
may  be  faulty,  or  it  may  be  poorly  drawn,  seriously  miscalculated,  and  sub- 
sequently modified.    These  are  ?11  vitally  important  questions  of  the.  tech-nic 
of  planning,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  central  position  of  the  plan  in  the 
Soviet  system  of  economic  administration. 

Mono-poly  of  foreign  trade 

All  foreign  trade,  including  exports  and  imports,  has  been  a  monopoly 
of  the  Soviet  G-overnment  since  1913,  and  this  fundamental  principle  has  not 
been  affected  by  clianges  in  the  Soviet  economdc  policy  driring  the  last  15 
years.    With  exclusive  state  monopoly  providing  a  conrpleto  control  of  foreign 
■.trade,  the  problem  of  foreign  competition  in  the  domestic  market,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  met  in  other  countries,  obviously  .does  not  exist  in  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Sv.publics,  even  though  Soviet  economy  is  not  entirely 
insulated  from  the  effects  of  world  economic  currents,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  decline  of  the  Soviet  foreign  trade  as  a  result  of  the  world  economic 
depression.    Furthermore,  export  and  irr^jort  trade  in  agricaltural  a.s  in  all 
other  products  is  carried -on,  in  the  light  of  general  objectives  of  economic 
and  financial  policy  of  the  Soviet  state.    Attention  is  thus  paid  not  only 
to  prices  and  the  prof itablonesa  of  individual  transactions  but  also  to  the 
balance  of.  international  payments  as  a  whole.    The  sta,to  monopoly  of  foreign 
trade,  coupled  with  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  domestic  market  and  the  power 
to  ration  consumption,  endows  Soviet  foreign  trade  with  a  certain  degree 
of  elasticity  in  the  matter  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, within  the  limits  set  by  inte.maticnal  market  conditions.    Thus  com- 
modities which  under  competitive  conditions  might  be  considered  deficit 
prodacts  may  be  exported  by  the  Soviet  Union  vmen  financial  exigencies  or 
other  reasons  so  dictate;  a-id  likewise  the  regulation  of  imports  may  be  quite 
different  from  v;hat  would  have  been  the  case  under  free  coinpetition. 
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SOVIET  UlTIOJI:    Total  acrea,^ dintri bated  by  varices  typ?s  of  farms,  1932 
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365 

:  2,135 

8,032 

;  68.9 

'  4,6 

5,745 

754 

•  1,S42 

8,472 

:  67.8 

9.5 

17 , 173 

2,025 

■  531 

19,731 

;  87.0 

10. o 

2,961 

535 

;           22  ■ 

3,319 

89  .2 

10.1 

24i3B7 

4,171 

;      2,357  : 

31,427 

79.2 

15.3 

302 

54 

;         553  ; 

909 

35.2 

5.9 

''           1  /  q  I 
I           i.  .J  , 

7^  7 

18  3 

46,445  ■ 

7.685 

;    13,677  : 

67,806 

68.5 

11.3  . 

14, 405  ■ 

2,237 

i    1.593  ; 

18,042 

79.8  ; 

12.4  ■ 

12,775 

3,119 

:     1,631  : 

17,526 

72.9  ; 

17.8  • 

3,396  I 

552 

[      1,389  • 

5,357  : 

65.5  : 

10.5  • 

1,442  • 

395 

:        SS"^  ; 

2,224  i 

64.3  : 

17.8 

12»214  • 

1,  559 

;   '    425  ; 

14,178  ; 

86.1  : 

10.9  . 

1,539  ! 

213 

:         773  ; 

2,585  : 

61.9  : 

8.2  ■ 

3,545  : 

507 

•*      2,122  j 

6,175  i 

57.4  : 

8.2. 

692  ; 

65 

;  548 

1,104  j 

62.7  i 

5.9 

1,197  j 

109 

i          669  1 

1,975  j 

60.6  i 

5,5  . 

2.900  ; 

355 

3,292  1 

6,550  ; 

44.3  i 

5.4 

230 ^258  _ ' 

53, 568 

■  _7.3,£60  I 

537j690  : 

68.2  ■ 

 ?^,_ 

Percent 

state 
fcjiTCs  are 
of  total 
sown 
area 


In  Ko.  4,  Febniary  10, 
S.H.  July  1.  1952.  a/ 


1952,  and  Heport  of  the  Commissariat  of 
Formerly  ITi jxd-lTovgorod, 
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THE  S0YI3T  ACRABIM  POLICY,  COITT'D 

S0VI3T  UKION:  ll-unl:)er  of  peasant  households  in  collective  farms 
and  total  nmlDer  of  peasajid  households  in  1931 


jiTmoer  of  peas-  ; 

jand  households  '.     Percent  of  •      Total  number 

Region                ;  in  collective  '     total  nimber    ';  of 

 'farms  in  1931  ';     of  households  ■  households 

;     Thousand  F,  •         Percent  :  Thousands 

northern                          :           207.8  :              45.2  ';  460 

Karelia                           :            17.5  i              42.4  i  41 

Leningrad                        :           234.7  :              35.7  :  657 

Western                            ;           476.7  ;               42.5  •  1.122 

TJhite  Russia                   :           310,3  !               59.9  ;  778 

Moscow                            ■;           539.6  ';              58.2  ;  1,412 

Ivanovsk  Industrial  .    ;           278.6  :              58.9  ;  716 

Gorkovski  a/                    :           440.3  :              32.9  i  1.538 

Central  Black  Soil  ..    :        1.164.3  :              59  .  2  \  1,967 

Middle  Volga                   :          7S0.0  ;              65.8  :  1,201 

Tartar  Republic              [           270.1  ;               53.0  i  510 

Bashkir  Republic             :           306.2  :              57.6  :  532 

Lower  Volga                      :           762^2  ;               32. 1  :  928 

North  Caucasus                 :       1.092.8  :              82.2  ;  1,329 

Dagestan                         ;            30.0  :              16.8  [      '  178 

Crimea                             ;             67.3  :.             83.7  \  80 

Ukraine                            ';       3.146.0  ;              65.7  j  4,788 

Ural                                  \           699.4  :              65.7  \  1,098 

Western  Siberia              :           6G2.5  :              55.2  :  1,245 

Eastern  Siberia              :           197.4  ;              43.3  :  456 

par  East                          ;            86.5  '.              53. 5  :  161 

Kazal^stan                         :           658.4  \              53,2  ;  1,238 

Kirgizia                         :            97.0  j              43,9  :  221 

Turkmenistan                    •            89.0  :              55.0  ;  162 

Uzbekistan                      ';          559,0  '              64.1  ;■  841 

Tadjikistan                    \            58,4  :              27,6  ■  212 

Transcaucasia                 :  S'lO.Jo  ':              57 . 0  • :   921 

Total                                1 3 . 562". 5   55.2  -         ■  24.592 

National  Economy  of  U.S.S.R.  Statistical  Abstract  for  1932. 
a/  Pormerly  Ni.jni-IJovgorod, 
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TVEEA;!?;    Closing  -prices  of  Sept.  futures  a/ 


177 


Date. 


Chic  ago 


Kansas  Cil;y  Minneapolis  jT7innipeg  £_/  iLiverpool  £, 


19  53  ;  1933 


1932  !  1933 


1932  :  19  33 


1932  ;  1933 


1932  ;  1935 


3uo:^DS 
Aires  c/ 


1933 


gents-  Ce^ts  Cen^.  Cents  gents  Cents 


cent; 


ents  Z ent s  jCents 


Cents 


Cents 


1 

113^    15)  d/ 

63 

:  ili 

'  58 

:  105 

64 

:  110 

59 

89 

63 

84 

e/51 

e  /'  66 

July  14)  d/ 

48 

42 

:  63 

47 

i  67 

49 

55 

50 

61 

e/'44 

e/46 

15 

47 

i  116 

41 

i  111 

46 

i  114 

48 

91 

52 

85 

45 

^  57 

22 

48 

:f/93 

43 

^'85 

:  93 

49 

ify92 

51 

72 

53 

79 

45 

65 

29 

51 

i  97 

45 

,  52 

i  97 

52 

75 

56 

77 

48 

61 

Aug .  5 

54 

i  99 

48 

:  93 

56 

;  97 

53 

78 

56 

76 

49 

61 

a/  Octooer  futures  for  TTinnipel  and  Liveroool.    ^/  Conversions  at  noon  ouving  rate 
of  exchange.     £/  prices  are  of  day  previous  to  other  prices,    d/  High  and  low 
for  period  (M^lv  15-July  14,  1933)     (May  16-J-aly  15,  1932)        ej  A^ugust  futures, 
f/  price  for. July  20, 


■Z-iT:     T7eighted  ave 

rage  c 

ash  pr 

ice  at 

stated  markets 

iUl  classes  '     No.  2 

No,  1 

No. 

2       :     No.  2 

^Testern 

TTeek 
ended 

fend  gr 

ades    f^ard  T7inter  ilk. >T.  Snoring  '/imber  Durum  ;  Red  winter 

TThi 

te 

isix  markets  Kansas  City  l/.inneaijolts  l^inneapolis  '  St.  Louis 

Seattle  a/ 

;  1932 

1933  ;  1952  ;  1953 

1932 

19  33 

1952 

19  55  ;  1932  \  19  55 

1932 

1935 

Cents 

Cents  bents  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents  Cents  Dents  Cents 

Cents  C ont ; 

May  20)  "oj 

i  54 

99    i    57    :  98 

74 

105 

69 

103    i    58    i  99 

65 

77 

Ji:ly  8) 

i  47 

71    I    43    i  68 

61 

74 

54 

68    :    47    ;  75 

52 

60 

15 

i  47 

104    ;    45    :  102 

62 

113 

52 

115    ■    47    ;  107 

51 

85 

22 

!  47 

108    ;    44    i  106 

57 

116 

53 

120    i    47    j  108 

50 

86 

29 

!  49 

93    :    46    i  90 

58 

100 

55 

101    ;    49    i  94 

51 

83 

Aug.  5 

;  51 

94  . i    46    ;  92 

58 

100 

56 

104   i    51    ;  93 

52 

aj  Ti'eekly  average  of  daily  cash  quotations,  basis  No.  1  sacked  30  days  delivery. 
High  and  Lo77  for  period  (May  20  -  July  8,  1932  and  1933). 


ITALY:     Crain  r^rcduction,     1928  -  29  to  1933  - 


CroTD  year 

Eye 

Barley 

cats  . 

1,000 

1 . 000 

1,000 

"bushel  s 

"bushels 

"bushel  s 

1928-29   

6,535 

11,024 

48.412 

19  29-  30   

6,909 

12,071 

48,261  . 

1930-31   ■ 

6,127 

11.202 

36.828 

1931-32   ■ 

6,521 

11,061 

39,467 

19  32-33   

6,400 

11 , 537 

41,805 

19  33-34,  prelim. 

6,456 

10,380 

38,098 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
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FEED  GRAIHS  A2TO  RYE:    Weekly  average  price  per  'bushel  of  corn,  rye, 
oats,  and  b^rlev  , at,  leading  .iiiarkets  .a/ 


Corn 


Rye 


Week 

Chicago 

.  'Buenos Aires 

Minneapolis 

Chicago 

Minneapolis 

ended 

llo 

.  3  '  .. 

Futures 

Futures  "■-  ■  ■ 

-  -Uo.- 

■2'  ■ 

"Eo. 

3 

Special 

Ye 

llow 

White 

No.  2 

1932  ,1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1935 

1932 

1933 

Cent 

^  Cfents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

High  b/.. 

38 

;  62 

33 

68 

33 

40 

50 

97 

.25 

45 

54 

75 

Low  b7  • • 

30 

;  22 

29 

45 

30 

■  -31^ 

30 

32 

17 

15 

30 

24 

July 

July 

AxiQ  • 

Aug.; 

July  8  .. 

30 

:  57 

29 

60 

31 

37 

32 

81 

20 

45 

35 

54 

Sept. 

Sept. 

S  ep  t . 

Sept. 

"97 

15.. . 

32 

:  62 

32 

68 

■32 

39 

31 

'  ■  20 

45  " 

31 

57 

22  •  •  • 

.  33 

;  56 

.  32 

65 

32 

40 

30 

:  94 

•  18 

39 

30 

■  74 

29... 

'-  32 

'  51 

32 

56 

33 

38 

32 

.  74 

17 

36 

50 

.  60 

Aug.  5... 

:  32 

;  48 

31 

54 

33 

37 

34 

'  73 

17 

36 

50 

55 

Oats 


Barley 


a/  Cash  prices  are  weighted  averages  of  reported  sales;  future  prices  are  sinople 
averages  of  da.ily  qaotatioas.    b/  For  period  January  1  to  latest  date  shown. 

FEED  GRAINS:     Movement  from  principal  exporting  countries 


Item 


BARLEY,  E}CPORTS:c; 
United  States. . . 

Canada  • 

Argentina  

Danube  coun.  d/ . 

Total  

OATS,  EXPORTS:  c/ 
United  States. . . 

Canada   

Argentina  

Danube  coun.  d/ . 

-Total  

COM,  EXPORTS:  c/ 

United  States. . . 

Danube  coun.  d/  . 

Argentina  ^ 

U.of  S.Africa  £/ 

Total  

United  States 
imports.  


Exports 
■     for  year 

Shipments  1935, 
week  ended  a/ 

Exports  as  far 
as  reported 

: 1931-52  1932-5: 
\            i  ^/ 

)  July  22  July  29  i 

Aug.  5 

July.l 
to  and 
incl. 

1952-55 
^/ 

1933-34 

; 1,000  :  1,000 
'7 bushels  bushel ^ 

1,000  ;  1.000  1 

;  bushels  bushels; 

1,000 

bushels 

Aug.  5 

Aug.  5 
Aug.  5 

1.000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

;  5»G84 
:  14,505 
!  15,822 
;  29,653 

9,155 
6,750 
16,861 
21,557 

2 

d/  351 
908 

278; 

d/  189' 
251! 

143 

d/  105 
569 

1,041 

69 
1,325 

669 

1,787 
2,170 

65.054 

54,303 

2,955 

4,525 

4,457 
i  18,467 
i  52,175 

:  947 

5,361 
14,158 
32,525 

892 

15 

d/  345 
0 

23 

^  d/  124 
0 

13 

d/  345 
0 

Aug.  5 

Aug.  5 
Aug.  5 

714 

3,297 
10 

70 

1,731 
0 

.  76,024 

52,756 

4,021 

1,801 

i 1950-51 

1951-52 

157 

5,255 

d^5,869 
0 

41 

1,045 

d/  4.165 
17 

24 
681 
d/3,150 
1  9 

£/ 

Aug.  5 
Aug.  5 

Aug.  5 
Aug.  5 

1951-52 

; 1952-55 

i  5,079 
;  15,849 
■555,567 
;  8.145 

5,09£ 
58,574 
515,591 
16.071 

3,255 

29,756 

258,529 
8,167 

.  5,628 
:  54,567 

i 134,925 
:  11.196 

; 582.458 

575,591 

1  299,517 

:  217,414 

•  928 

393 

Wov^June 

:  321 

!  Ubv-rJune 
!  lis 

Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources,    a/  The  weeks  shown  in  these  columns  are 
nearest  to  the  date  shown,    b/  Preliminary,    c/  Year  beginning  July  1.    d/  Trade 
sources,    e/  Year  beginning  Uov.  1.  ,  f/  llov.  1  to  and  including,    j/  Unofficial 
reports  of  exports  to  Europe  from  South  and  East  Africa. 
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ELLIAiTIA:  '  Grain  prod-uctior.,  1923  to  1933 


Crop  year 

1 

;  TFhcat 

Barley- 

Oats 

il.O'OO  bushels 

1.000  tushcls 

1,000  bushels 

1923 

.  .  :  115,544 

69 , 401 

67 , 546 

1929 

125,867 

93,647 

1930 

108,912 

79,678 

1931 

t4.952 

46,175 

67,385 

44.278 

19  33 

78.631 

51,670 

International  Institute  cf 

JLgric-jl  ture. 

HUlTC-.:iP.Y:  Grain 

.d  potato  pro  due  ti 

on.  1928-29  to 

1933-34 

Crop  year 

THheat 

Hye 

Barley 

oats  ; 

Corn 

Fote-toes 

1,000 

1 ,000 

1,000 

1.000.  ; 

1 . 000  - 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels  ; 

burhels 

bushels 

1928-29  . .  . 

99,211 

32,537 

30,671 

27,529  j 

49.59  2 

54,031  . 

1929-30  . .  . 

74,985 

51 , 423 

31 . 352 

28,292  ■; 

70,651 

79.670 

1930-31  .  .  . 

84,339 

28,406 

27 , 605 

17,998  : 

55.395 

67 , 651 

1931-32  .  .  . 

72,550 

21,672 

21 , 867 

13,368  : 

59,748 

53,186 

1932-33  . . . 

54,463 

50 , 300 

33,029 

21,756  : 

95,744 

57 . 227 

19?;>-34  .  .  . 

87,412 

36,730 

34,447 

^1.495  ' 

77,437 

87,412 

International  Institute  of  ^igriculture . 


ZMGLJ^TD  AiTD  T^^JLES:     Grain  and  potato  acreage,  1928-29  to  1933-34 


Oats  rotatoes 
1.000  .  1,000  ' 
acres  acres 


1528-  29    1.396  1,135  1,762  489 

1529-  30    1,330  1,120  1,654  519 

1930-31    1,346  1.020  1.778  ,  425 

1951-32    1,197  1.029  1,652  447 

1932-33    1,288  961  1,530   504 

1333-34    1,660  751  1.494  518 


"Tneat  Barley 
Crop  year  1.000  l.OOo" 
 acres  acros 


Agricultural  At-.ache  Joley,  London. 
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FOmt 


Er.ports  from  the  United.  States,  July  1  _  July  29,  1932-33  and  1933-34 


Exports  frorj,  the  United  States,  Ja: 


Coimiodity 


July  1  >  Jul y  29- 
1932-33  : 1933-34 


1  -  Jaly  29,  1932  and  1953 


,We)°ks  ended, 


July  8  ^.jJvLly  15  ijuly  S3 


July  29 


&RAINS:  ■■■■■■ 

VJheat  a/,..,.,.*,.,,,., 
^fheat  fl-our  b/,...... 

R7€  ........ . ...... . . . 

Corn  ... ... , 

Oats  

Barley  a/,.....,..... 


pork:: 


"busiiels 


1,000 
"bashels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushel  3 


1»000 
bushels 


j  3,760 

\  21 

3 

8  i 

4 

6 

:  lr<^ll 

!  794 

212 

154 

160 

259 

i  167 

1  2 

1 

i  1 

;  380 

1,133 

780 

175 

137 

1  41 

1  395 

57 

10 

9 

15 

1  23 

1  •  804 

526 

179 

67 

2 

\  278 

i       *  ^ 

July  29 

;  _J,932 

1933 

1  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

;  1,000 

J  pounds 

ii 
i 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

;  pounds 

!  pounds 

Wiltshire  sides   f  37,059 

Bacon,  incl .  Camber-  \ 

land  sides   o  [  12,250 

Lard. .................  ; 320,748 

Pickled  pork.   •  8,283 


44,727 

9,656 
332,380 
7,050 


1,686 

182 
5,518 

203 


1,812 

283 
4,657 

64 


1,719 

480 
8,727 
50 


1,627 

449 
4,434 
43 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Source:  Official  records  - 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Gonmerce .    a/  Included  this  week:  Pacific  ports 

v.'heat  1,000  bushels,  flour  42,100  barrels,  from  San  Francisco;  barley  278,000 

bu.shels,  rice  1,485,000  pounds,  by'  Includes  flour  milled  in  bond  from  Canadian 
wheat  in  terms  of  wheat," 

lUCLaDING  FLOUR:    Shipments  from  principal  exporting  countries 
 as  givon  by  current  trade  sources,  1931-33  and  1932-33 


Ccfuntry 


Ho rth  America    a/  , 

Grenada.  4  markets  b/,. 


United  States  c/ 

Argentina  

Austrolia. . «  

Eu!3sia  d/  

Danube  &  Bulgaria 
British  India..,. 


d/.. 


Total    e/..  , 

Total  European  ship- 
ments   a/  »..••• . 


Total 


Shipments, 


;  shipment  s 

weeks  ended 

:  July  1  -  July  29 

11931-32 

IS 32-3 3 
prelim. 

July 
15 

i  July 
I  22 

;  July 
:  29 

1932 

;  1933 

;  1,000 
jbu  shells 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

; 1,000 

;  bushels 

;  1.000 

'  bushels 

i  1.000 

bushels 

;  1,000 

!  bashels 

|333_.538_ 

298,514  , 

__3j048_ 

i  AJ-92 

i  3,812 

:  22,895 

1  ..14,420 

i20G',  258~ 
1135^797 

289 , 257 
41 , 225 

5,286 
172 

■  2,949 

164 

:  4.655 
•  264 

,  26,400 
5,071 

:  17,328 
i  815 

;144,572~' 
;i63,004 
i  71,564 
i  39,280 
ic/2,913 

115,412 
153,400 
17,408 
1,704 
0 

3,423 
3,432 
0 
0 
0 

3,659 
2,077 
0 
0 
0 

;  3,124 
:  1,599 
0 
0 

0 

3,264 
7,672 
0 

206 
0 

;  14,139 
8 . 684 
0 
0 

.  0 

J755,071 

586^438  . 

9.908 . 

8,928! 

8.635 

34,040! 

37,243 

■             I  ■ 
i 597, 976 1 442,252;  8,192; 

7.400 

1/  i 

22,384: 

1/ 
23,752 

P-          1           T  "i 
194,464! 164,455;  2,504^ 

2,112 

i/  i 
5,672 i 

f/"'  ■ 
S»472_ 

Shipments 


Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research.  Compiled  from  offical  end 
trade  sources,    o/  Broomhall's  Corn  Trade  IJews,    b/  Fort  William,  Port  Arthur, 
Vancoii-ver,  Prince  Rupert  and  Hew  Westminster.    c_/  Official,    d/  Black  Sea  ship- 
ments only,    e/  Total  of  trade  figures  includes  Horth  America  rvs  reported  by 
Broomhall^s    f/  To  July  22. 
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EXCHAIT&E  PATES:    Average  daily,  weekly  and  nonthly  values  in  I'ew  York 
of  specified  currencies,  May-August  1933  a/ 


Country 


Argentina  W 
Canada  • • • 
China  ■ ■ . • 
Denmark. . . 
England. . . 
France. . . . 
Gennany ... . 
Italy.,. . .  • 
Japan. . ...  • 
Mexico . . . . 
lie  the  rl  and 
Noriray.. .  . . 

Spain  

Svreden. ... . 


i:o:^etary 
unit 


•  •  «  •  • 


Cents 
96.48 
100.00 

c/ 
25.80 
436.56 
5.92 
23.82 
5.26 
49.85 
49.86 
40.20 
26.80 
19.30 
 ■  26.80 

Federal  Reserve- 5oard.-  a/  Noon 
are  for  gold  pesos,  paper  pesos 
cj  par  v.aries  vrith  the  xirice  of 


Peso 
Dollar. . 
Shang.yuar? 
Zrone  . . . .; 

Poimd  ' 

F.ranc  ; 

Peichsniarl? 

Lira  

Yen  

?e &o . . .-. 
Guilder. .  J 

Krone  \ 

Peseta. . . 
ivXoiia^. .  -.  •  .1 


Mint 
pa,r 


1933 


Month 


TJeek  ended 


M.?y    ;  June 


Cents 
67.90 
87.59 
24.52 
17.52 
393.24 

4.59 
27.36 

6.09 
24.00 
28.87 
46.95 

20.02 

9.99 
20.24 

ouying 
(m/n) 
silver 


1  -jn  u  s 


71.06 
89.89 
25.13 
13.44 

:413.56 
4.80 
■28.81 
6.38 
25.76 

.  27.67 
49.01 
20.88 

■  10.36 
21.28 


July    July  221  July  29  Au^. 5 


C-;.nt  s 
80.73 
94.47 
29.27 
20.77 
464  .-99- 

5.46 
3-3. 26 

7.37- 
28.77 
28.00 
56.18 
23.36 
11.65 
23.98 


79 
93 
28 
20 
1458 
5 
32 
7 
28 
28 
55 
23 
11 

 _23 

rates  for  cable  transfer 
computed  at'  44'  pbrceht'  of 
in  ITew  York. 


Cents  :  Cents 


82.78 
95.65 
30.12 
21.21 
474.91 
5.58 
■34.02 
•  7.53 
29.46 
28.13 
57.56 
23.88 
11.92 
24.50- 


.52 
.79 
.95 
.47 
.49 
.38 
.79 
.24 
.26 
.10 
.39 
.03 
.48 
.54 


;m:s 


78 
93 
28 
20 
449 

5 
32 

7 
27 
28 
54 

22 
11 

23 


.45 
.32 
.08 
.05 
.24 
.30 
.32 
.12 
.24 
.13 
.66 
.57 
.32 
.17 


Daily 


Aag.7 


;3nts 


78 
93 
23 
20 
448 

5 
32 

7 
So 
28 
54 
22 
11 
23 


.65 
.46 
.19 
.03 
.27 
.31 
.35 
.13 
.75 
.18 
.67 
.52 
.32 
.09 


s.    h/  Q,uotations 
"gold  exchange  rate. 


EimoPEAlT  LIVESTOCK  AI-ID  IffiAT  JiARKETS 
(3y  weekly  cable)   '  ' 


Market  and  item 


Unit 


GE?:.IAtIY:  : 

Receipts  of  hogs,  14  aarkots.i  IJumber 

Prices  of  hogs,  Berlin  ;$  per  100  Its 

Prices  of  lard,  tcs.  Hamburg.;  " 
uUITSD  KIlTGDOMi  b/:  • 

Arrivals  of  continental  bacon;  Sales 
Prices  at  Liverpool  1st.  qual: 

American  green  bellies  ;  $  per  100  lbs 

Danish  green  sides  •  " 

Canadian  green  sides  ;  " 

American  short  green  hams..;  " 
 American  refined  lard  '  

Liverpool  quotations  are  on  the  basis  of  sale 
a/  Converted  at  current  rate  of  exchange,  b/ 
Fridcy. 


■iVeek  ended 


Aug.  4, 

1932  a/ 

:  July  27. 
'     1933  a/ 

:  Aug.  3, 

i     1933  a 

49,108 

: . ■  . .b/ 

9.13 

11.15 

11.26 

7  .79 

12.65 

11.50 

79,440 

67,439 

66,669 

7.04 

12.12 

11.81 

10.16 

15.89 

15.93 

8.99 

11.10  ; 

10.91 

11.69  : 

15.52  : 

14.52 

7.08  i 

8.41  i 

8.47 

s  from  importers  to  vrholesalers. 
ITo  longer  received,    cj  Week  ended 
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Late  cables   148 

Crop  and  Market  Prospects  .......  147 

AGRA.RIAN  POLICY,  SOVIET  HJSSIA, 

1933   154 

Barley,  production: 

Hungary,  19  28-1953   179 

Italy,  1928-1933    179 

Riomania,  1928-1933   179 

y/orld,  1933   151 

Beans,  dry,  supplies,  foreign, 

Aug,  1,  1933    151 

Corn,  production,  Hungary, 

1928-1953   151,179 

Cotton,  production,  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,  1933    152 

Exchange  rates,  foreign,  Aug.  7, 

1933   181 

Grain: 

ExiDorts,  United  States,  hy  weeks, 
1933   180 

Information  summary  (feed)  Aug, 
14,  1933   ^.151 

Movement  (food)  principal  coun- 
tries, Aug,  5,  1933   178 

Prices  (feed)  principal  markets 
Aug.  5,  1933   e  178 

Production,  1928-1933; 

Hungary  179 

Italy  177 

Rumania  ,  179 


Pago 

Meat  (pork) : 

E:q)orts,  U.S.-  by  weeks,  1933  ..  180 
Prices,  foreign  mark-jts,  1933  ,  181 

Oats,  production: 

Hungary, 1928-1933    179 

Italy,  1928-1933    177 

Rumania.  1928-1933   179 

Vforld,  i933    151 

Potatoes,  production,  Hungary, 

1933    179 

Rye: 

Prices,  U.S.  Aug.  5,  1933    178 

Production,  1928-1933: 

Hungary   179 

Italy    177 

Vi/heat ; 

Exports,  U.S.  1932-33    149 

Information  summary,  Aug.  14, 

1933   149 

Milling  quota,  Gcrmojiy,  Aug. 

16,  1953    149 

Prices,  principal  markets,  Aug. 
5,  1933    177 

Production: 

Danube  Basin,  1933    149 

fiungary,  1928-1933    179 

Rumania,  1928-1935    179 

World,  1953    149 

Shipments,  principal  coluitrios, 

July  29  ,  1933.  ,   152 

Tobacco,  prod.  So. Rhodesia,  1933.  152 


